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Court  rules  in  UCSF, 
Laurel  Hill  lab  debate 

Case  sent  back  to  appeals  court 


by  Paul  Kozakiewicz 

Another  court  decision  has 
come  down  in  the  long-running 
dispute  between  Laurel  Heights 
residents  and  the  University  of 
California  San  Francisco. 

The  university  planned  to  put 
pharmaceutical  and  biomedical 
laboratories  at  its  Laurel  Heights 
campus,  located  at  3333 
California  St.,  after  it  bought  the 
site  in  1985. 

But  the  Laurel  Heights 
Improvement  Association  filed 
lawsuits  to  block  the  change  in 
use  at  the  site,  claiming  universi- 
ty officials  told  them  when  they 
purchased  the  350,000-square- 
foot  building  that  it  would  be 
used  for  teaching  and  administra- 
tive uses  only. 

The  California  Supreme  Court 
overruled  a  1992  appeals  court 
decision  requiring  the  university 
to  recirculate  for  public  input  an 
Environmental  Impact  Report 
prepared  for  the  lab  conversion. 

In  its  decision  the  court  deter- 
mined that  the  environmental  re- 
port did  not  include  "significant 
new  information"  that  would 
have  required  public  meetings. 

Despite  the  ruling,  the  univer- 
sity will  not  recirculate  the  EIR 
because  it  has  been  decided  to 
locate  the  laboratories  in  several 
other  potential  sites,  according  to 
university  Chancellor  Joseph 
Martin,  which  are  needed  to  ease 
overcrowding  at  its  Parnassus 
Avenue  campus. 

Martin  wants  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  with  the  neighborhood 
association,  saying  approximate- 
ly half  of  the  Laurel  Heights  site 
may  be  used  for  university  staff 
and  half  may  be  leased  to  other 


organizations. 

"We  need  to  give  up  our  plans 
to  ever  build  laboratories  there," 
the  54-year-old  chancellor  said 
in  September.  "We've  got  to  stop 
fighting  one  another." 

According  to  Jerome  Falk,  Jr., 
an  attorney  representing  the  uni- 
versity before  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  decision  to  proceed 
with  an  appeal  to  the  state's  top 
court  was  made  so  future  pro- 
jects could  not  be  delayed  by 
groups  claiming  the  inadequacy 
of  an  environmental  impact  re- 
port. 

"The  Supreme  Court  decision 
lays  out  a  clear  and  workable 
test  for  determining  when  an 
EIR  must  be  recirculated,"  he 
said. 

But  LHIA  President  John 
Rothmann  says  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  "is  a  victory"  be- 
cause it  sends  the  lawsuit  back  to 
the  appeals  court  to  decide  on 
several  other  issues  relevant  to 
the  community  group's  claims 
against  the  university. 

"The  cost  of  performing  the 
substantial  alterations  which 
would  be  needed  to  convert  the 
Laurel  Heights  building  to  labo- 
ratories would  be  excessive  and 
cannot  be  justified,"  Rothmann 
said. 

The  old  Fireman's  Fund 
building  has  been  mostly  vacant 
since  the  university  purchased  it 
for  $55  million  in  December, 
1984. 

The  university  has  explored 
the  possibility  of  selling  the 
Laurel  Heights  site  but  has  de- 
cided to  keep  it  for  now,  accord- 
ing to  Martin,  because  of  the  de- 
pressed values  in  the  San 
Francisco  real  estate  market. 


What's  up,  docs? 
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Richard  and  Trida  Gibbs  take  a  break  while  preparing  their  new  clinic  on  Clement 
Street.  The  clinic  will  serve  local  residents  without  insurance.  See  story  page  13. 


Park  is  home  where  the  buffalo  roam  -  for  100  years 


by  Kurt  Umbhau 

A  tour  bus  slows  to  a  stop, 
doors  open  and  scores  of  noisy 
tourists  pour  out  Wielding  cam- 
eras, they  eagerly  crowd  the 
chain-link  fences  that  surround 
the  buffalo  paddock  in  Golden 


Gate  Park.  The  massive  buffalo 
are  unfazed  by  the  snapping  fin- 
gers, whistling  and  animal 
sounds  coming  from  the  hoards 
of  humans  hoping  to  get  their  at- 
tention just  beyond  the  fence. 
Cars  pull  up  and  parents  pass 
around  babies  and  unfold 


strollers,  as  kids  oooh  and  aaah, 
and  videos  roll,  capturing  images 
of  the  glorious  North  American 
buffalo,  or  bison,  as  they  are  also 
known. 

The  formidable  beast,  revered 
by  Native  Americans  as  a  mani- 
festation of  the  Great  Spirit,  has 


Homeless  encampment  cleared 


A  contingent  of  gardeners  from  the  SF 
Recreation  and  Park  Department  assaulted  the 
greenery  of  one  block  of  Park  Presidio 
Boulevard  in  an  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  home- 
less people  calling  the  narrow  stretch  of  foliage 
home. 

Over  the  course  of  several  days,  the  group  of 
as  many  as  eight  gardeners  picked  up  trash  and 
cleaned  up  the  block  between  Geary  Boulevard 
and  Clement  Street. 

Lieutenant  Alexander  Stevens,  of  the 
Richmond  District  police  station,  said  police  re- 
quested a  cleanup  of  the  area  because  of  the 
large  number  of  transients  living  in  the  area. 


"There  are  health  and  safety  concerns  there," 
Stevens  said. 

According  to  Curtis  Coates,  the  park  section 
supervisor  responsible  for  the  clean-up  opera- 
tion, much  of  the  foliage  between  the  boulevard 
and  14th  Avenue  is  being  removed  to  eliminate 
the  wind  break  and  secluded  spots  that  make  the 
area  desirable  to  the  homeless.  Greenery  will  be- 
ing maintained  in  the  areas  nearest  to  14th  and 
Funston  avenues  to  provide  a  "screen"  from 
traffic  for  local  residents. 

Coates  said  his  crew  removed  four  truckloads 

Continued  on  back  page 


changed  in  the  last  hundred 
years.  While  the  park  behemoths 
look  like  the  wild  buffalo  that 
once  thundered  across  the  open 
plains,  they  now  appear  content 
grazing  a  plot  of  land  a  little  big- 
ger than  a  football  field,  located 
on  John  F.  Kennedy  Drive  be- 
tween 36th  and  43rd  avenues. 
Through  captive  breeding  and 
generations  of  human  contact, 
the  spirit  of  untamed  vigor  has 
been  greatly  reduced  in  the 


Golden  Gate  herd. 

The  captive  buffalo  are  a 
boon  to  tourism,  and  they  have 
been  a  feature  of  Golden  Gate 
Park  since  Feb.  13,  1891  wjien  a 
male  bison  named  Ben  Harrison 
was  placed  in  captivity. 

During  the  westward  expan- 
sion movement  prior  to  the  turn 
of  the  century,  hunters  and  set- 
tlers decimated  the  entire  popu- 

Continued  on  back  page 
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King  Lear  (center)  is  the  patriarch  of  the  GO  Park  bison  herd. 
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Richmond  police  nab  burglars,  captain  warns  of  gang  extortion 


by  Paul  Kozakiewicz 

Richmond  District  police  offi- 
cers had  a  good  month  in 
December,  acting  fast  to  nab  sev- 
eral burglary  suspects.  But  rob- 
bers who  hit  two  banks  and  a  su- 
permarket in  the  District  are  still 
at  large. 

In  one  burglary  arrest 
Richmond  District  police  offi- 
cers Al  Melendez  and  Jack 
Fitzpatrick  caught  two  suspects 
after  chasing  them  several  blocks 
from  an  attempted  break-in  on 
ParkeV  Avenue.  The  officers 
found  loot,  including  watches 
and  cassette  tapes  from  previous 
burglaries,  on  the  suspects  or  in 
their  vehicle. 

"The  officers  acted  in  rapid 
fashion  and  caught  both  suspects 
within  two  blocks  of  the  (at- 
tempted burglary),"  said  District 
police  captain  Peter  Otten. 

The  captain  also  commended 
District  police  officers  who 
caught  residential  burglary  sus- 
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pects  in  the  Seacliff  neighbor- 
hood and  at  the  Golden  Gate 
Park  Senior  Center  at  Fulton 
Street  and  37th  Avenue. 

On  Dec.  27  an  alarm  compa- 
ny notified  police  that  a  window 
had  been  broken  and  motion  was 
detected  in  the  senior  center  at 
the  edge  of  the  park.  Police  re- 
sponded to  the  scene  and  sur- 
rounded the  building. 

Richmond  officer  Charlie 
Maher  observed  the  suspect 
climbing  out  of  a  window  on  the 
west  side  of  the  center.  When  the 
suspect  noticed  Maher,  he 
climbed  back  into  the  building 
and  tried  to  escape  out  of  an  exit 
on  the  east  side.  Maher  and  an- 
other officer  ran  the  suspect 
down  near  Spreckels  Lake  and 
made  the  arrest. 

The  suspect  was  held  on  a 
$10,000  bail  when  police  discov- 
ered he  had  an  outstanding  war- 
rant for  his  arrest  issued  by  the 
Marin  sheriff's  department. 

In  another  burglary  arrest,  the 
suspect  was  wandering  around  in 
a  house  on  Seacliff  Avenue 
when  discovered  by  the  occu- 
pants. The  suspect  said  he  was 
selling  life  insurance  and  that  he 
entered  the  house  because  the 
door  was  open. 

The  suspect  then  left  and 
went  to  a  neighbor's  home, 
which  had  the  front  door  un- 
locked, according  to  the  home 
owner,  because  construction  was 
going  on  at  the  site. 


When  the  owner  discovered 
the  suspect  on  his  premises  and 
asked  him  what  he  was  doing, 
the  suspect  said  he  was  selling 
Jenny  Craig  and  walked  away 
from  the  location. 

A  third  house  was  also  en- 
tered by  the  suspect,  who  was 
booked  for  on  burglary  charges. 
It  was  also  discovered  that  the 
suspect  is  on  parole  until  August 
1994. 

Police  are  still  searching  for 
suspects  who  robbed  two  banks 
and  a  supermarket  last  month. 

On  Dec.  2,  a  suspect  entered 
the  Bank  of  America  branch  at 
Balboa  Street  and  38th  Avenue 
and  displayed  a  revolver  to  the 
teller,  saying  "Give  me  all  the 
large  bills  in  the  cash  drawer." 

The  teller  complied  and  the 
suspect,  described  as  a  white 
male,  about  5  feel  8  inches  tall, 
170  pounds  and  35  years  old, 
fled  with  $1,125  after  removing 
an  exploding  "bait  pack"  and 

New  law  for 

by  Mick  Ostermann 

A  major  step  has  been  com- 
pleted in  controlling  Clement 
Street's  sidewalk  stands  with  the 
passage  of  a  statute  requiring 
merchants  to  apply  for  a  $100-a- 
year  permit  in  order  to  legally 
display  merchandise  in  front  of 
their  store. 

The  statute,  now  in  effect, 
was  sponsored  by  Supervisor 
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leaving  it  on  the  bank's  counter. 

In  a  second  bank  robbery,  two 
armed  suspects  raided  the  United 
Savings  Bank  at  Balboa  Street 
and  37th  Avenue.  One  suspect 
yelled  'This  is  a  hold-up.  Don't 
touch  the  alarm"  and  vaulted 
over  the  counter  and  demanded 
to  know  who  had  the  keys  to  the 
safe. 

A  bank  employee  with  the 
keys  to  the  safe  went  with  one 
suspect  into  a  back  room  and 
loaded  about  $2,600  while  the 
other  suspect  watched  the  bank's 
employees. 

The  suspects,  who  wore  par- 
tial masks  over  their  faces,  are 
described  as  black  males,  one 
about  5  feet  2  inches  tall  and  the 
other  about  5  feet  6  inches  tall. 
They  escaped  in  a  stolen  red  van 
that  was  later  discovered  several 
blocks  away  on  Fulton  Street. 

In  the  supermarket  robbery, 
three  suspects  held  up  the 
Safeway  market  at  Seventh 


Avenue  and  Cabrillo  Street  for 
an  undetermined  amount  of  cash, 
postage  stamps  and  lottery  tick- 
ets. While  one  suspect  kept 
guard,  two  others  climbed  into 
the  office  of  the  store  loaded  the 
stolen  property  into  a  brown 
Tupperware  wastebasket. 

The  suspects  are  described  as 
black  males,  all  in  their  20s  and 
ranging  from  5  feet  2  inches  to  6 
feet  tall. 

Fighting  gang  extortions 

According  to  Otten,  officers 
will  be  making  the  rounds  giving 
Asian  merchants  a  flier  explain- 
ing to  them  the  possibility  of  in- 
creased extortion  attempts  dur- 
ing the  upcoming  Chinese  New 
Year. 

The  bilingual  flyer  urges  mer- 
chants to  notify  the  gang  task 
force  at  553-1401  if  any  persons 
try  to  intimidate  or  extort  money 
from  them. 


stands  in  effect 


Barbara  Kaufman  and  passed 
unanimously  by  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors before  being  signed  by 
Mayor  Frank  Jordan. 

The  legislation  is  a  revision  of 
existing  laws  that  were  not  being 
enforced  and  is  designed  to  re- 
duce the  sanitation  and  conges- 
tion problems  plaguing  Clement. 

According  to  Nancy  Kitz  of 
Kaufman's  office,  the  legislation 
was  "passed  pretty  much  the  way 
Barbara  presented  it." 

The  new  statute,  covering 
both  food  and  nonfood  displays, 
does  the  following: 

•  Requires  merchants  to  post 
notice  of  intent  to  display; 

•  Increases  the  permit  fee; 

•  Requires  permits  be  re- 
newed annually; 

•  Establishes  a  fee,  in  addition 
to  the  permit  fee,  of  $4.80  per 
square  foot  of  sidewalk  used; 

•  Requires  compliance  with 
state  and  federal  disability  access 
standards; 

•  Authorizes  a  hearing  when 
objections  to  the  permit  are  filed; 

•  Authorizes  the  board  of  ap- 
peals to  hear  appeals  of  any  per- 
mit decisions; 

•  Authorizes  investigation  of 
violations  and 

•  Authorizes  the  seizure  of 
stands  violating  regulations. 

Kaufman  is  also  supporting 
legislation  that  will  ease  some  of 


Clement  Street's  traffic  conges- 
tion by  metering  truck-loading 
zones  and  allowing  cars  to  park 
in  these  zones  after  10  a.m. 
Trucks  in  violation  of  the  time 
limitations  or  unloading  after  10 
a.m.  will  be  subject  to  towing. 

"The  street  won't  change 
overnight,"  Kitz  said,  "but  we're 
definitely  moving  in  the  right  di- 
rection." 

Paul  von  Beroldingen,  co- 
chair  of  the  Clean  Up  Clement 
Committee  is  pleased  with  the 
progress.  "We  are  very  happy 
with  the  legislation  and  even 
more  delighted  with  the  unani- 
mous vote." 

In  addition  to  getting  a  revised 
statute  on  the  books,  the  commit- 
tee was  also  able  to  place  restric- 
tions on  a  proposed  sixth  pro- 
duce market  opening  in  the  two- 
block  stretch  between  Sixth  and 
Eighth  avenues. 

Despite  having  achieved  its 
goal  of  getting  stricter  controls 
for  Clement  Street,  the  clean-up 
committee,  sponsored  by  the 
Planning  Association  for  the 
Richmond,  will  not  disband. 

"The  second  half  now  be- 
gins," said  von  Beroldingen. 
"City  Hall  is  finally  paying  atten- 
tion to  our  needs,  so  we  are  go- 
ing into  the  new  year  optimisti- 
cally. However,  we  want  to  en- 
sure the  new  laws  are  enforced." 
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Crews  remove  old,  dying  trees  in  park 


by  Man  Coaies 

Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest's 
phones  have  been  busy  lately 
with  questions  about  "clear-cut- 
ting" in  Golden  Gate  Park. 

Many  of  the  park's  visitors 
and  neighbors  have  been 
shocked  by  the  City's  removal  of 
substantial  numbers  of  park  trees 
over  the  past  several  months. 

In  their  view,  the  removals 
have  created  unsightly  barren  ar- 
eas, giving  the  impression  that 
the  park  is  being  ravaged. 

In  fact,  the  loss  of  so  many 
trees  at  one  time  is  one  of  the 
natural  consequences  of  having 
what  is  known  as  an  even-age 
forest. 

Most  of  the  trees  in  the  park 
were  planted  at  the  same  time, 
and  now,  unfortunately,  they  are 
dying  at  approximately  the  same 
time. 

According  to  San  Francisco 
Recreation  and  Park  Department 
Planner  Deborah  Learner,  "clear- 
cutting"  is  not  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  what  is  going  on. 

"Clear-cutting  means  some- 
thing very  specific,"  she  says.  "It 
always  refers  to  large  areas  of 
many  thousand  acres.  We  are  not 
clear-cutting.  We  are  taking  out 
trees  that  are  dying  and  replant- 
ing those  areas  with  new  growth. 
The  loss  is  one  that  is  naturally 
occurring." 

Learner  describes  the  depart- 
ment's pattern  of  cutting  as 
checkerboard  that  avoids  the 
consequences  and  problems  as- 
sociated with  clear-cutting. 

"This  pattern  protects,"  she 
asserts.  "If  you  open  larger  areas, 
you  expose  the  park  to  the  winds 
and  run  the  risk  of  altering  the 
micro-climates." 

Learner  says  the  checker- 
board tree- removal  pattern  en- 
sures that  existing  trees  are  ade- 
quately sheltered  from  strong 
winds. 

Learner  emphasizes  that  the 
park's  department  is  putting  as 
much  emphasis  on  replanting 
new  trees  as  removing  dying 
trees. 

The  department  is  avoiding 
recreating  the  problem  of  an 
even-age  forest  by  planting 
mixed-age  trees  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  "Current  plans  pro- 
vide for  a  higher  than  ever  rale 
of  tree  replacement,"  says 
Learner. 

Guido  Ciardi,  head  of  the 
park's  Urban  Forest  Division, 
explained  that,  aside  from  the 
stands  of  native  oak,  all  the  other 
trees  were  planted  when  the 
1,017-acre  park  was  created 


more  than  a  century  ago.  There 
was  no  further  planting  or  even  a 
perceived  need  for  reforestation 
until  1980,  when  tree  "failures" 
began  to  become  a  problem. 

Like  any  other  living  organi- 
zation, trees  have  a  certain  life- 
span. In  a  natural  forest  setting, 
mature  trees  eventually  fall  prey 
to  disease  and  insects  and  are 
usually  toppled  by  wind.  In  an 
urban  setting,  diseased  or  dying 
trees  pose  a  safety  hazard  and 
must  be  removed 

"As  trees  age,  obviously  they 
become  less  vigorous  in 
growth,"  Ciardi  says.  "Roots  fail, 
trees  come  out  of  the  ground, 
and  branches  begin  to  crack  and 
fall." 

In  an  area  like  Golden  Gate 
Park,  which  is  heavily  used  by 
the  public,  falling  trees  and  shed- 
ding branches  are  a  major  liabili- 
ty worry  for  the  City. 

"Our  primary  concern  must 
be  safety,"  says  Ciardi.  "While 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  'safe' 
tree,  we  want  the  park  to  be  as 
safe  as  possible." 

According  to  Ciardi,  planning 
should  have  been  undertaken 
some  50  years  ago  to  avoid  the 
present  situation. 

Golden  Gate  Park's  unique 
growing  conditions  -  generally 
flat  topography  with  sandy  soils, 
high  winds,  and  fog  -  means 
trees  must  compete  vigorously 
with  each  other  for  sun,  water 
and  nutrients,  This  makes  it  nec- 
essary to  remove  large  numbers 
of  trees  at  once. 

"We're  playing  catch-up," 
Ciardi  explains,  "and  we've  been 
doing  it  since  1980  when  the 
Forest  Management  Plan  was 
first  written  and  the  tree  invento- 
ry taken." 

Besides  identifying  the  forest 
as  even-age,  the  inventory  re- 
vealed that  17  percent  of  the 
park's  trees  were  dead  and  need- 
ed to  be  removed  immediately. 

"We  adopted  the  same  tech- 
niques as  the  forest  industry  and 
began  a  program  of  clearing  and 
replanting,"  says  Ciardi. 

Most  of  the  damaged  trees 
were  located  in  the  western  end 
of  the  park  by  the  ocean,  what 
Ciardi  calls  "the  front  door  to 
Golden  Gate  Park."  Not  only  is 
this  area  the  most  vulnerable  to 
wind  and  soil  erosion,  it  is  also 
the  least  travelled  and  least  no- 
ticed by  the  public. 

Most  public  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  eastern  end,  where 
much  of  the  recent  tree  removal 
work  has  been  done. 

Ciardi  referred  to  the  public 
outcry  in  September  over  the  re- 


moval of  a  group  of  beautiful  old 
trees  at  the  corner  of  Middle 
Drive  and  Martin  Luther  King: 

"We  tried  to  save  them,  but 
there  was  literally  not  enough 
trunk  left  to  prune  to.  So  they 
had  to  go." 

He  was  pleased  to  add  that  by 
Oct.  5,  seven  new  trees  were 
planted  in  that  space. 

Noting  past  criticism  for  the 
City's  failure  to  do  more  to 
maintain  the  forest,  he  warns 
that  the  large  tree  at  the  corner  of 
Transverse  and  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  Drive  will  be  next  ma- 
jor removal. 

"Ideally,  if  we  do  our  job  cor- 
rectly, people  don't  notice.  But 
right  now  we're  dealing  with 
safety.  We're  starting  at  the  ma- 
jor corners  and  taking  care  of  the 
roads  that  are  the  most  trav- 
elled." 

Ciardi  says  the  park  depart- 
ment has  a  firm  commitment  to 
replanting  the  trees  it  removes 
and  maintaining  the  trees  it 
plants.  Unfortunately,  renewing 
an  urban  forest  is  expensive,  and 
the  City  of  San  Francisco  is  in 
the  same  financial  bind  as  the 
rest  of  California. 

Part  of  the  funding  for  the  up- 
keep of  the  park's  trees  will 
come  from  last  year's  $76  mil- 
lion Golden  Gate  Park  bond  ini- 
tiative. Ciardi  says  that  measure 
provided  a  solid  base  for  capital 
expenditures,  including  tree 
planting.  He  explains  that  the 
bonds  provided  for  infrastructure 
repair  -  such  as  new  rest  rooms 
and  an  improved  water  system  - 
and  that  "reforestation  is  the 
park's  living  infrastructure." 

But  replanting  the  trees  is 
only  the  first  step.  An  urban  for- 
est the  size  of  Golden  Gate 
Park's  requires  ongoing,  labor- 
intensive  tree  maintenance,  and 
the  park's  gardening  staff  has 
been  cut  from  120  to  78  over  the 
past  several  years. 

Park  planner  Learner  hopes 
the  bond  funding  will  be  supple- 
mented by  private  donations  for 
long-term  tree  maintenance. 

A  model  for  this  type  of  sup- 
port already  exists  at  the  park's 
Strybing  Arboretum,  where  pri- 
vate donors  provide  about  40 
percent  of  the  arboretum's  $2 
million  annual  budget. 

The  park  department  recently 
completed  a  new  field  inventory, 
and  the  data  pertaining  to  the 
condition  of  the  park  trees 
should  be  available  soon. 

This  article  furnished  cour- 
tesy of  San  Francisco  Friends 
of  the  Urban  Forest.  Call  543- 
5000 for  more  information. 
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Resignations  at  Asian  Art  Museum 


Continue  in  budget  disclosure  dispute    Volunteers  to  tackle  graffiti,  trash 


by  Jonathan  Farrell 

Two  more  resignations  were 
announced  at  the  Asian  Art 
Museum  last  month  following 
layoffs  announced  late  last  year. 

Alexandra  Morgan  has  re- 
signed, after  seven  years  with  the 
Asian  Art  Museum,  from  her 
post  as  special  events  manager 
and  corporate  and  foundation 
committee  support.  Her  assis- 
tant^Don  Woodward,  informa- 
tion services  coordinator,  has 
also  given  notice.  Controller 
Renona  Brown  resigned  in 
November  1993. 

The  resignations  have  further 
soured  relations  between  work- 
ers and  management  at  the  muse- 
um, where  a  planned  move  to  the 
old  San  Francisco  Public  Main 
Library  building  was  stalled  fol- 
lowing the  November  1993  elec- 
tion in  which  voters  failed  to 
pass  the  necessary  revenue-rais- 
ing legislation. 

The  ongoing  dispute  began  in 
September  when  three  Asian  Art 
Museum  employees  were  issued 
pink  slips,  because  of,  according 
to  management,  "a  lack  of 
funds." 

The  layoffs  raised  concern, 
especially  from  employees  who 
are  City  workers,  because  part  of 
the  Museum's  funding  comes 
from  the  City's  general  fund 


money,  and  is  used  for  opera- 
tional costs,  which  include  City 
workers'  salaries. 

The  employees  asked  to  see 
the  budget  and,  when  manage- 
ment refused,  20  workers  signed 
a  letter  of  petition  sent  it  to  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors 
asking  for  intervention.  When 
union  representatives  met  with 
museum  management  and  City 
and  County  Employee  Relations 
personnel  in  October,  the  muse- 
um still  refused  to  disclose  the 
specific  budgetary  reasons  for 
the  layoffs. 

In  their  letter,  the  employees, 
most  of  whom  are  City  workers, 
asked  that  an  official  and  public 
audit  be  conducted  to  disclose 
the  details  of  the  museum's  oper- 
ating budget. 

Employees  at  the  museum  are 
employed  by  both  the  City  and 
by  the  Asian  Art  Museum 
Foundation,  a  private  fund-rais- 
ing organization  devoted  to 
stocking  and  improving  the  mu- 
seum's exhibits  and  works  of  an. 

Museum  management  claims 
that,  because  the  museum  is  op- 
erated by  this  private  foundation, 
its  budget  is  not  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Proposition  A,  which  San 
Francisco  voters  failed  to  ap- 
prove by  the  required  two- thirds 
majority  in  November,  would 
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have  raised  funds  to  pay  for 
moving  the  Asian  Art  Museum 
to  the  old  Main  Library  building 
at  the  Civic  Center  at  the  corner 
of  Larkin  and  McAllister  streets. 

With  the  measure's  defeat,  an- 
ticipated funding  that  would 
have  paid  for  the  museum's  relo- 
cation and  part  of  its  facility  ren- 
ovation was  not  realized. 

Workers  had  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  move,  espe- 
cially when  museum  manage- 
ment was  claiming  the  museum 
was  already  in  a  financial  bind. 

The  employees  were  con- 
cerned because  a  portion  of  the 
funds  given  to  the  museum 
comes  from  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  and  is  public 
money,  which,  as  such,  is  subject 
to  public  scrutiny.  The  money 
given  by  the  City  was  explicitly 
targeted  as  money  to  be  used  for 
City  employees. 

Museum  Director  Rand 
Castille,  along  with  his  staff,  has 
insisted  from  the  beginning  that 
the  budget  is  "a  private  matter." 

Employees  expressed  hope 
that  the  City  supervisors  might 
call  upon  the  City  Attorney's 
Office  to  intervene  in  the  situa- 
tion and  force  management  to 
disclose  its  budget. 
.  The  SF  Board  of  Supervisors 
must  vote  on  the  issue  before  a 
City  audit  can  be  approved.  No 
such  action  has  taken  place  yet. 

Saying  they  feared  more 
clashes  with  management,  muse- 
um workers  declined  to  com- 
ment on  the  situation . 

Efforts  made  to  resolve  the 
current  situation  have  been  de- 
scribed as  "horrible"  according 
to  Field  Representative  Ulysses 
Madison,  who  works  for  the 
Public  Employees  Union  (UPE 
#790). 

"Things  are  not  going  well," 
Madison  said  in  a  recent  inter- 
view. "They  refuse  to  return  to 
the  table.  We  have  not  met  since 
that  October  meeting  and  the  in- 
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Clean-up  day  for  District 


On  Jan.  8,  from  8:30  a.m. 
until  2  p.m.,  officers  of  the 
Richmond  District  police  sta- 
tion, members  of  the  Greater 
Geary  Boulevard  Merchants 
and  Property  Owners  Associ- 
ation, local  church  groups  and 
residents  will  conduct  an  area- 
wide  graffiti  clean-up. 
Volunteers  are  needed  to  re- 
move, paint  over,  and  clean  up 
graffiti  in  the  Richmond 
District. 

Everyone  who  wishes  lend 
a  hand  is  asked  to  assemble  at 
George  Washington  High 


formation  we  were  presented 
with  in  regards  to  the  budget  was 
not  sufficient. 

"We  were  given  a  one-sheet 
document  that  was  handwritten, 
with  no  details  or  explanations  as 
to  how  or  why  money  was 
spent,"  Madison  explained. 

"I  find  it  very  hard  to  believe 
that  a  major  institution  like  the 
museum,  that  receives  thousands 
upon  thousands,  if  not  millions, 
of  dollars  would  present  that. 
Where  are  the  ledgers?  Why  is 
this  not  presented  in  a  profes- 
sional manner  like  a  fiscal  report 
or  an  annual  portfolio?"  asked 
Madison. 

All  questions  regarding  the 
budget  have  been  brushed  aside 
by  museum  management  as  a 
"private  matter."  Madison  said 
that  he,  too,  had  been  given  the 
same  response  by  Castille.  To 
Madison's  disappointment,  no 
mediation  has  been  offered  by 
the  City. 

When  asked  to  comment  on 
the  negotiation  meeting  and  the 
labor  dispute,  City  Employee 
Relations  representative  William 
Gill  responded,  "What  labor  dis- 
pute? It  was  just  a  few 
grievances  because  of  some  lay- 
offs." 

Commenting  further,  when 
asked  about  the  refusal  of  muse- 
um management  to  disclose  the 
budget,  Gill  said,  "The  unions 
fail  to  acknowledge  the  compli- 
cation of  the  situation  since  there 
are  two  sources  of  funding  for 
the  museum,  one  is  the  Museum 
Foundation  and  the  other  is  the 
City  and  County. 

"They  (the  union  representa- 
tives at  the  meeting)  were  given 


School  (30th  Avenue  and 
Anza  Street)  at  8:30  a.m.  Wear 
old  clothes,  a  good  pair  of 
walking  shoes  and  bring  some 
gloves.  Painting  and  clean-up 
equipment  will  be  provided  by 
the  SF  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  will  be  available  at 
the  high  school. 

"Volunteers  are  needed  to 
set  aside  a  few  hours  and  feel 
the  power  of  the  Richmond," 
says  George  Patterson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Geary  merchants. 
"Carpe  diem  -  let's  make  the 
sacrifice  now!" 


a  summary  of  both  the  founda- 
tion side  and  the  City  and 
County  side  of  the  budget" 

Madison  responded  to  that  by 
again  mentioning  the  insufficient 
amount  of  documentation  pre- 
sented. 

"What  was  given  to  us  was 
really  *lip  service,'  with  no  con- 
crete information,"  Madison  ex- 
plained. "The  issue  of  the  budget 
is  not  that  complicated  at  all.  It 
is  just  becoming  more  compli- 
cated because  there  is  a  refusal 
to  cooperate  in  the  disclosure  of 
facts  and  figures." 

Madison  also  claimed  to 
"know  for  certain  that  there  has 
been  a  transferring  of  funds. 
What  is  intended  for  museum 
operation  costs  has  been  given  to 
the  foundation  for  other  uses." 

This  is  why  Madison  is 
alarmed  by  what  is  transpiring, 
because,  he  says,  "City  and 
County  officials  must  pay  atten- 
tion because  the  Museum  must 
be  accountable  to  the  public.  The 
financial  waste,  here  in  this  situ- 
ation, of  City  money  is  astro- 
nomical!" 

According  to  Madison,  there 
are  rumors  that  four  individuals 
in  the  management  division  of 
the  museum  receive  salaries  of 
up  to  $100,000  per  year,  plus 
benefits,  a  substantial  proportion 
of  which  is  paid  by  public  funds 
from  the  San  Francisco  budget. 

Madison  said  he  is  looking 
forward  to  the  budget  hearings 
to  be  held  at  City  Hall  in 
January.  He  will  recommend  that 
Harvey  Rose  from  the  City  and 
County  Auditors  Office  be  as- 
signed to  investigate  the  budget 
of  the  Asian  Art  Museum. 
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Concessionaires  sought  for  plan  to 
resurrect  chalet  as  visitors  center 


A  plan  to  turn  the  Beach 
Chalet  at  Ocean  Beach  into  a 
visitors  center  is  proceeding. 

For  the  past  12  years,  a  major 
impediment  to  the  chalet's  occu- 
pancy has  been  the  high  cost,  es- 
timated to  be  about  $1  million, 
of  finishing  rehabilitation  of  the 
site  for  any  potential  lessee. 

The  City  has  spent  about  $1.2 
million  since  1987  renovating 
and  seismically  upgrading  the 
building. 

However,  the  SF  Recreation 
and  Park  Department  received  a 
$724,000  grant  from  the 
Intermodal  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Efficiency  Act  that  will  be 
used  in  part  to  improve  disabled 
access  and  provide  an  elevator, 
as  well  as  rehabilitate  the  68- 
year-old  chalet. 

According  to  Golden  Gate 
Park  planner  Debra  Learner, 
about  $200,000  will  be  sought 
by  a  grant  or  as  a  gift  to  plan,  de- 
sign and  construct  "interpretive" 
exhibits  for  the  new  visitors  cen- 


Ptierta  PMIp  Ubodo  Oantf 

The  Beach  Chalet  has  been  vacant  since  1981. 


ter,  which  is  planned  for  the  first 
floor. 

"We  hope  to  give  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  more  informa- 
tion about  the  history  and  envi- 
ronment of  the  area,"  Learner 
said. 

In  October,  the  SF  Recreation 
and  Park  Commission  approved 
a  plan  to  accept  bids  for  a  food 
and  gift  concession  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  chalet  for  a  four- 


month  period.  The  commission 
recommended  a  minimum 
$5,000  a  month  rent  and  two 
years  experience  for  potential 
renters. 

Commissioner  Sue  Sommer 
informed  recreation  and  park  de- 
partment staff  handling  the  nego- 
tiations that  any  businesses  cho- 
sen for  the  upstairs  of  the  chalet 
should  be  "tasteful"  and  sensitive 
to  the  concerns  of  the  historical 


Another  gray  goose  gone 


The  apparent  tranquility  of 
South  Lake  in  Golden  Gate 
Park  has  been  violated  once 
again  by  suspected  poachers, 
as  yet  another  gray  goose  is 
reported  missing  since  the 
early  part  of  December. 

"I  am  giving  some  thought 
to  the  idea  of  having  all  the 
remaining  geese  removed  for 
their  protection,"  said 
Gardening  Supervisor  Terry 
McDonald,  expressing  his 
feelings  of  helplessness  in  the 
situation. 

As  to  a  description  of  who 
and  why  might  be  responsible 
for  such  vandalism,  there  are 
no  clues. 

"We  don't  have  the  re- 
sources or  the  power  to  stop 
such  acts,"  McDonald  said. 

Sunset  District  resident 
Donna  Morris  who  walks  the 


lake  regularly  is  upset. 

"Another  goose  is  just 
gone!  If  this  keeps  up," 
Morris  said,  "soon  there  will 
be  no  more  animals  in  the 
park  for  people  to  enjoy." 

The  story  of  geese  disap- 
pearing from  Golden  Gate 
Park  first  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ReView  in 
September  1993,  after  which 
time  there  was  an  apparent 
cessation  of  goose-nabbing 
incidents. 

While  McDonald  and  his 
staff  are  considering  what  ac- 
tions to  take,  the  public  is 
asked  to  report  to  the  police 
or  to  San  Francisco  Animal 
Care  and  Control  any  suspi- 
cious activities  that  endanger 
the  wildlife  in  Golden  Gate 
Park. 

-  Jonathan  Farrell 


structure. 

The  Beach  Chalet  is  a  nation- 
al and  City  historical  landmark, 
designed  by  architect  Willis 


Polk,  and  containing  Depression- 
era  murals  by  Lucien  Labaudt 
depicting  San  Francisco  scenes. 

-  Paul  Kozakiewicz 


Eclectic  mix  of  stores  set  to  open  at  old  Sears  site 


Several  new  specialty  stores 
have  opened  or  are  planning  to 
open  at  the  site  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Sears  store  at  Geary 
Boulevard  and  Masonic  Avenue. 

The  stores  will  be  joining  an- 
chor tenants  Mervyn's,  Good 


Guys,  Toys-R-Us  and  the  Office 
Depot. 

A  Pizza  Hut  restaurant 
opened  up  for  business  at  the  lo- 
cation in  November  and  Good 
Guys  have  leased  one  of  the 
smaller  store  locations  to  use  as 


Future  non-smokers  clinic 


The  American  Lung 
Association  of  San  Francisco  has 
scheduled  two  Freedom  From 
Smoking  clinics  for  January  and 
February  in  the  Richmond 
District. 

They  hope  to  take  advantage 
of  smokers'  New  Year's  resolu- 
tions to  become  non-smokers  by 
offering  highly  effective  quit- 
smoking  clinics. 

Correction 

Last  month  the  Richmond 
ReView  reported  in  its  Who's 
Coming,  Who's  Going  feature 
that  Vax  Hair  Design,  located  at 
3115  Clement  St.  (752-2060), 
had  closed. 

In  fact,  the  salon  is  still  open 
one  level  above  a  gift  store  that 
has  closed.  The  Richmond 
ReView  regrets  the  error. 


The  City  of  San  Francisco  re- 
cently passed  a  work  place  anti- 
smoking  ordinance  that  takes  ef- 
fect Feb.  1. 

The  ALA/SF  is  offering 
scholarships  to  these  clinics  for 
low-income  smokers  or  those  in 
need  of  financial  assistance.  The 
scholarships  cover  the  $75  cost 
of  clinic  attendance 

Smokers  wanting  to  become 
non-smokers  in  1994  should  call 
543^*410. 

Locations  for  clinics  are  as 
follows:  Richmond  YMCA,  360 
18th  Avenue  (at  Geary 
Boulevard),  Tuesday  evenings, 
Jan.  18  to  Feb.  22,  7:30-9  p.m.; 
California  Pacific  Mental  Center, 
California  East  Campus,  Room 
325,  3698  California  Street  (at 
Maple  Street),  Wednesday 
evenings,  Feb.  16  to  March  23, 
5:30-7  p.m. 


their  automotive  installation  cen- 
ter. 

Planning  to  begin  operations 
in  January  is  Great  Tan,  a  tan- 
ning salon,  and  a  Subway  sand- 
wich shop. 

Great  Tan  is  moving  from  its 
current  location  on  Sacramento 
Street  near  Presidio  Avenue. 
Proprietor  Craig  Joyner  says  the 
new  space  provides  a  better  loca- 
tion with  more  parking  to  better 
serve  his  customers. 

Great  Tan,  and  most  of  the 
other  new  businesses,  will  have 

the  large  parking  Lot  #D,  the 
third  lot  located  off  of  O'Farrell 
Street 

According  to  Debbie  Geller,  a 
broker  with  C.B.  Commercial, 
which  is  leasing  the  stores,  nego- 
tiations are  also  underway  to 
bring  a  computer  store  and  a  na- 
tional beauty  supply  store  to  site. 

If  those  negotiations  are  suc- 
cessful, two  spaces  would  re- 


main available,  one  of  which 
would  be  suitable  for  adaptation 
as  a  restaurant,  Geller  said,  be- 
cause it  is  a  2,500-square-foot 
area  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
building  formerly  occupied  as 
the  Sear's  employee  cafeteria. 

Volunteer 
opportunity 

Residents  who  want  to  im- 
prove the  environment  should 
contact  the  Green  City  Volunteer 

Network,  which  lists  more  than 
140  ecology-oriented  organiza- 
tions in  the  Bay  Area. 

Opportunities  include  garden- 
ing, recycling,  newsletter  pro- 
duction, art  projects,  political  ad- 
vocacy, scientific  research  and 
computer  programming. 

There  is  something  for  every 
age  and  skill  level.  Call  285- 
6556  for  more  information. 


WE'VE 
MOVED 

But  Our 

Craftsmanship 
Remains  Available 

Furniture 
&  Antique 

•  Refinishing 

•  Repair 

Richmond 
Woods 

CALL  342-3442 


Serving  the  Richmond  District  since  1944 

752-3600 

4630  Geary  Boulevard  at  10th  Avenue 


Real  Estate  Sales 
Property  Management 
Mortgage  Loans 
Insurance 

Deluxe  Office  Suite 

Geary  Executive  Building 

(Geary  Boulevard  at  10th  Avenue) 
Ground  Floor  - 1,500  square-feet 
Incl,  4  Suites  and  Conference  Room! 


Y  Richmond  District  YMCA 
OVER  30  AEROBIC 


CLASSES  PER  WEEK 


Complete  Line  of 
Nautilus  Weight 
Training  Equipment 

6  Types  of  Cardio-vascular 
Machines  to  Choose  pom 

A  Comfortable  Place  to  Get  Fit  in  the  Heart  of  the  Richmond 


RICHMOND  DISTRICT  YMCA 
360  18th  Ave.  •  668-2060 

The  YMCA  ol  San  Francisco,  based  in  Judeo-Christian  values,  seeks  to  enhance  the  lives  of  all  people  through  programs  designed 
to  develop  spirit,  mind  and  body.  Financial  aid  to  the  extent  possible  is  made  available  through  generous  donors. 
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1  his  Year, 
Recycle  Your  Tree  at  the  Curb. 


WHEN 


Vour  first  recycling  day  after  January  2nd,  by  6a.m. 


WHERE 


At  the  curb  next  to  your  blue  bin. 

Apartment  residents:  at  the  curb  on  your  street's  first 
recycling  day  after  lanuary  2nd,  by  6  a.m. 


♦Trees  on  the  curb  on  other  days 
will  become  trash. 

♦Trees  only!  No  bases  (metal  or  plastic), 
ornaments,  tinsel,  painted  or  flocked  trees. 
Do  not  put  your  tree  in  a  plastic  bag. 

lb  recycle  your  tree  before  or  alter 
your  designated  TreeCycling  day,  or 
to  get  more  inlormation,  call 
the  SF  Recycling 
Hotline  at  554.6195. 


San  Francisco 

RECYCLING 


Police  seek  leads  in  capturing 
2  youths  who  murdered  woman 


This  Is  One  Homeless  Person  Who 
Won't  Need  Your  Help 


•V*i 


Police  composite 

Murder  suspect  #1 

Police  are  still  searching  for  the  two 
youths  who  murdered  a  Richmond  District 
woman  in  an  apparent  robbery  attempt 
Nov.  7. 

Eva  Ching  was  shot  in  the  abdomen  af- 
ter struggling  with  the  youths  on  10th 
Avenue  near  Clement  Street  at  5:30  p.m. 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  Ching,  46,  was  an 
employee  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in 
downtown  San  Francisco. 

Police  have  released  composite  draw- 
ings of  the  two  youths,  who  they  believe 
may  be  responsible  for  a  number  of  purse 
and  gold-chain  snatchings  in  the  District 
two  months  before  the  shooting  of  the 
Richmond  woman. 

One  suspect  (#1  above)  is  described  as 
an  Asian  male,  about  15  or  16  years  old,  5 


Police  composite 

Murder  suspect  #2 

feet  3  inches  tall  to  5  feet  5  inches  tall  and 
about  130  pounds.  He  has  black  medium- 
length  hair  long  enough  to  partially  cover 
his  face. 

The  suspect  is  armed  with  a  blue  steel 
revolver  and  was  last  seen  dressed  in  a 
dark  blue  waist-length  jacket  and  light 
blue  or  grey  pants  with  dark  shoes. 

A  second  suspect  (#2)  is  described  as 
an  Asian  male,  14  or  15  years  old,  about  5 
feet  6  inches  tall  with  a  thin  build  and 
black,  medium  short  hair.  He  was  seen 
wearing  dark  clothes  with  something  red 
around  his  neck. 

Residents  with  information  concerning 
the  suspects  are  urged  to  make  a  confiden- 
tial call  to  homicide  Inspector  Armond 
Palissetti  at  553-9122. 


New  plan  in  works  to  tackle 
ethnic  inequities  at  Lowell 


by  Michael  Steinberg 

A  report  making  recommendations  on 
Lowell  High  School's  controversial  admis- 
sions policy  was  filed  with  San  Francisco 
Unified  School  District  Superintendent 
William  Rojas  on  Nov.  30, 1992. 

The  ethnic  makeup  of  Lowell's  student 
body  is  at  the  root  of  the  controversy.  The 
African  American  and  Latino  communities 
charge  that  they  are  under-represented. 
The  Chinese  American  community  asserts 
that  its  children  are  being  discriminated 
against  because  their  admission  standards 
are  higher,  even  though  their  percentage  of 
the  student  body  already  exceeds  the  40 
percent  mark  set  by  a  1983  desegregation 
Consent  Decree. 

The  Lowell  High  School  Admissions 
Criteria  Review  Committee,  headed  by 
USF  Dean  of  Education  Paul  Warren, 
completed  the  report  about  two  weeks  later 
than  originally  planned.  However,  the 
committee  still  took  only  a  little  longer 
than  three  months  to  come  up  with  its  wide 
range  of  recommendations. 

The  20-member  committee  included 
Lowell  students,  teachers,  parents  and 
alumni,  as  well  as  school  district  officials 
and  representatives  of  citywide  community 
organizations. 

The  group  was  charged  with  three 
tasks:  ensuring  that  admissions  criteria  are 
clear  and  equitable;  increasing  the  diversi- 
ty of  the  student  body,  especially  African 
American  and  Hispanic  American  students 
and  reviewing  the  impact  of  Lowell  admis- 
sions on  other  high  schools  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  committee  did  not  come  to  consen- 
sus on  all  its  recommendations,  choosing 
instead  to  vote  on  them  at  a  meeting  held 
Nov.  22, 1993 

For  its  first  task  of  ensuring  clear  and 
equitable  admissions  criteria,  the  commit- 
tee supported  maintaining  high  grade  and 
test  standards  for  applicants  and  rejected  a 
lottery  selection.  However,  it  opposed  rec- 
ommendations to  disqualify  an  applicant 


who  received  an  "F'  in  seventh  or  eighth 
grade.  The  committee  supported  creating  a 
portfolio  assessment  system  that  would 
give  a  broader  view  of  a  student's  compe- 
tence than  tests  and  grades  alone,  but  bare- 
ly supported  doing  so  by  1995. 

Tthe  committee  supported  affirmative 
action  admissions  for  African  American 
and  native  American  students,  with  special 
emphasis  on  support  services  with  lower 
admission  scores. 

However,  it  voted  narrowly  in  favor  of 
a  proposal  to  raise  the  overall  ethnic  cap 
for  the  school  population  to  45  percent,  re- 
quiring a  modification  of  the  Consent 
Decree's  current  40  percent  cap,  a  move 
favoring  Chinese  American  students. 

The  report  also  recommended  providing 
special  programs  to  retain  ninth  grade  stu- 
dents from  the  targeted  minority  groups, 
increasing  funding  for  tutoring  and  coun- 
seling, and  initiating  a  ninth  grade  race 
awareness  program  "to  help  break  down 
existing  barriers  to  students  working  and 
socializing  at  Lowell."  In  addition,  it  sup- 
ported a  citywide  recruitment  program  for 
under-represented  ethnic  groups. 

To  deal  with  Lowell's  overcrowding, 
the  committee  recommended  limiting  this 
year's  ninth  grade  class  to  600,  with  a  goal 
of  limiting  the  school's  total  population  to 
2,400.  Last  year's  ninth  grade  class  was 
733,  with  the  entire  student  body  number- 
ing 2,738. 

In  reviewing  the  impact  of  Lowell  ad- 
missions on  other  City  high  schools,  the 
committee  made  a  unanimous  recommen- 
dation to  "establish  another  alternative 
academic  high  school  by  fall  of  this  year." 

It  strongly  supported  locating  the  new 
school  east  of  Twin  Peaks,  as  well  as  using 
consent  decree  funds  for  transporting  stu- 
dents from  eastern  areas  such  as  the 
Mission  to  and  from  Lowell.  As  well,  it 
voted  to  "create  options  for  Chinese 
American  students  to  enroll  or  transfer  to 
schools  of  their  choices." 

Continued  on  page  11 
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Centennial  commemorates  Fair  of  '94 


Courtaay  of  Qr«g  Qmm  ColtocOon 

The  Midwinter  Fair  of  1894  in  Golden  Gate  Park. 


Residential  controls  face  final  vote 


To  celebrate  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  California 
Midwinter  Fair,  there  will  be  a 
number  of  special  events  and  ex- 
hibitions. 

The  fair,  situated  in  Golden 
Gate  Park,  was  dubbed  the 
Sunset  City  and  was  attended  by 
thousands  of  visitors  from  all 
over  the  United  States.  It  fea- 
tured one  of  the  first  operating 
electric  lights,  rides,  food,  ani- 
mals and  cultural  exhibits  from 
around  the  world. 

•  The  Helen  Crocker  Russell 
Library  of  Horticulture,  inside 
the  Strybing  Arboretum  in 
Golden  Gate  Park,  will  feature 
rare  photographs  courtesy  of 
Greg  Gaar,  souvenirs  and  various 
memorabilia  from  Jan.  3  through 
February. 

The  library  is  open  10  a.m.  to 
4  p.m.  daily  and  the  exhibit, 
sponsored  by  the  SF  Recreation 
and  Park  Department,  is  free.  For 
more  information  call  the  library 
of  horticulture  at  661- 15 14. 

•  The  San  Francisco  History 
Association  is  sponsoring  an  ex- 
hibition of  13  display  cases  doc- 
umenting one  family's  experi- 
ence of  the  fair.  Hundreds  of 
Midwinter  Fair  Centennial  pho- 


tographs, prints  and  other  memo- 
rabilia will  be  shown  at  the  San 
Francisco  Main  Library  in  the 
Civic  Center  beginning  Jan.  11 
and  running  through  March  31. 

The  exhibit  will  be  kicked  off 
with  a  slide  show  and  talk  by  SF 
History  Association  President 
Walter  Jebe,  Sr.  on  Tuesday,  Jan. 
11  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the  Lurie 
Room  of  the  main  library.  The 
show  will  be  musically  enhanced 
by  the  Sunset  Seagulls  perform- 
ing songs  that  were  popular  at 
the  time  of  the  fair. 

For  more  information  about 
the  exhibits  and  festivities,  call 
SFHA  at  750-9986. 

•  The  M.H.  de  Young 
Museum  in  Golden  Gate  Park 
was  built  as  part  of  the  exhibi- 
tion and  kept  clear  of  the  wreck- 
ing ball  after  the  fair.  To  cele- 
brate the  fair's  centennial,  the 
museum  will  sponsor  a  special 
exhibit  Jan.  27  through  April  17. 

The  exhibit  will  feature  nu- 
merous original  photographs  by 
the  fair's  official  photographer, 
Isaiah  Taber,  as  well  as  medals, 
banners,  memorabilia  and  origi- 
nal art  works  dating  from  the 
museum's  opening  in  1895. 

As  part  of  the  opening  cele- 


bration at  the  museum,  docent- 
lecturer  Pat  Schindler  will  give  a 
lecture  on  the  fair  on  Sunday, 
Jan.  30  at  1  p.m.  It  is  free  to 
those  who  pay  the  museum's  en- 
trance fee  of  $5  for  adults,  $3  for 
seniors  or  $2  for  youths  aged  12 
to  17  (children  under  12  are  ad- 
mitted free). 

•  A  special  Midwinter  Fair 
souvenir  catalog  entitled 
"Centennial  Journey"  has  been 
prepared  by  Walter  Biller,  histo- 
rian and  editor  of  The  San 
Francisco  Almanac,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  centennial. 

The  32-page  history  of  the 
fair  costs  $6  ($4.95  plus  postage) 
and  is  available  by  sending  a 
check  or  money  order  to  the  San 
Francisco  History  Association; 
Attention  Shopkeeper,  P.O.  Box 
31907,  SF,  94131. 

Call  Biller  at  751-0657  for 
more  information  about  the  cata- 
log. 


A  proposed  overhaul  of  the 
City's  housing  laws  will  come 
before  the  SF  Planning  Commis- 
sion for  a  final  vote  Jan.  20,  fol- 
lowing a  public  hearing  on  the 
controversial  legislation. 

The  proposed  ordinance, 
called  the  Residential  Conserva- 
tion Controls,  would  set  new 
limits  and  guidelines  on  all  resi- 
dential construction,  alteration 
and  demolition  of  San  Francisco 
houses  and  apartment  buildings. 

If  the  commission  adopts  the 
new  guidelines,  they  would  be 
the  first  new-housing  controls 
adopted  since  a  bitter  feud  be- 
tween builders  and  housing 
preservationists  erupted  over  the 
issue  more  than  two  years  ago. 

The  controversy  had  its  roots 
in  the  mid-1980s,  when  City 
housing  laws  expired  and 
builders  rushed  in  to  construct 
"Richmond  specials"  (building- 
block-style,  multi-family  units). 
Housing  preservationists  re- 
sponded by  successfully  rallying 


public  support  for  Proposition 
M,  which  then  prohibited  demo- 
lition of  sound  housing. 

Some  neighborhood  groups 
oppose  the  current  draft,  which 
they  say  is  stripped  of  its  earlier 
protections  against  demolitions 
and  extensive  alteration  of  sin- 
gle-family homes. 

Builders  counter  that  the  con- 
trols are  too  restrictive  and  will 
produce  impractical  houses  and 
apartment  buildings  that  are  too 


small  for  families. 

Nevertheless,  the  planning 
commissioners  have  said  they 
are  ready  to  cast  the  final  vote  to 
adopt  or  reject  the  controls, 
which  must  then  pass  the  board 
of  supervisors  and  be  signed  by 
the  mayor  before  becoming  law. 

The  public  hearing  and  vote  is 
at  the  commission's  meeting, 
Jan.  20,  beginning  at  3  p.m.  in 
Room  282  of  City  Hall. 

-  Chris  Rivers 


ReView  honored 


Pttoto:  Chh»  Rlvwt 


State  Senator  Milton  Marks  gives  Richmond  Review 
editor  Paul  Kozakiewicz  a  Certificate  of  Recognition 
from  the  California  Senate  to  honor  the  newspa- 
per's fifth  anniversary.  Marks  represented  the 
District  for  "almost  30  years"  before  moving  recent- 
ly to  represent  the  eastern  side  of  the  City  due  to 
reapportionment.  He  says,  however,  he  is  exploring 
the  opportunity  of  running  in  1996  for  the  assembly 
seat  currently  occupied  by  John  Burton. 


The  Low  Price  LEADER! 


TM 


Your  Vitamin  Specialty  Store! 

Name  Brands  at  Discounted  Prices! 
Friendly,  Knowledgeable,  Personalized  Service!! 


Nature's  Pride  C-COMPLEX  500  mg.  1  OO's  Special  $3,251 

Alacer  EMERGEN-C  Reg.  36  pack  fctttfS  $7.50! 

Jarrow  CO- ENZYME  Q-10  125  caps  *2£95  $22.95! 

Now  EVENING  PRIMROSE  500  mg.  100*s  Special  513.501 

Bricker  N-ACETYL-CYSTEINE  100  caps  Wt&S  $12,951 

Now  NATURAL  VIT-E  400  1  00  caps  Special  $6.25! 

Now  ULTIMATE  COLD  2JNC  50  oz.  Special  $2.65! 

Jarrow  C INKO  40  mg .  50's  SHKSo  $7.95! 


1 400  Shattuck  at  Rose,  Berkeley  •  841  -1 798 
1425  Irving  St.  &  15th  Ave.,  SF  •  564-8160 
Mon-Fri  11-6,  Sat  10-6,  Sun  12-4  (SF  closed  Sun) 


$50  OFF  | 

ALL  SERVICES  OVER  $150 

BIRD  &  RODENT  j 
CONTROL  ! 


FIRST-TIME  CUSTOMERS  I 
ONLY.  WITH  COUPON 
EXPIRES  1/ 31/ 94        ■  i 


GUARANTEED! 


PEST  CONTROL 

1  (800)  526-7116 


WINNING  Tf)X  STRRTCGICS 
FOR  BUSINESS  AND  INDIVIDUALS 


HOW  DOCS  CLINTON'S 
NCW  MX  MID  RFF6CT  VOU? 

k^SCCTION  179  nSSCTS  IrKRCHSCD 

L  nu  aim  ducs  nnc  non  dcductmlc 

GRIN  ON  SMALL  ftUSINCSS  STOCK  MfW  B€  CXCIUDCD 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Attend  One  Of  The  following  Tox  Conferences  find  find  Out 

□  JRNUARV  25,  1994,  6:30-8:00PM.  €M€RV0RV  COMPUX  - 
CONf  C€NTCR,  CMCRVVIUC,  CR 

□  JANUARY  26,  1994,  6:30-8:00PM,  ROOSCVCIT  SCHOOL,  460 

rrgucuo  Blvd.,  san  fnnNcisco,  cn 

□  JRNURRY  27,  1994.  6:30-8:00PM,  HOUDRV  INN  @  UNION 
SQURRC,  SON  fRRNCISCO.  CR 


COLL 

nUSINCSS  SUPPORT  SP6CIALISTS 
FOR  RCSCRVRTtONS 
415-433-5869 
COST  $25 

220  MONTGOMCRV  STR€€T.  #474.   SRN  fRRNCISCO,  CR  94104 
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LOOKING  FOR  A  GREAT  WORKOUT? 


YOU 
FOUND  IT!! 

We  provide  instruc- 
tion free  with  mem- 
bership. We'll  show 
you  how  to  use  our 
Stairmasters™  and 
Lifecycles™  for  aero- 
bic fitness,  our  Uni- 
versal™ machines  and 
free  weights  for 
muscle  tone  and 
strength.  We  even  of- 
fer sun  tan  beds,  food 
supplements,  World 
Gym  wear  and  train- 
ing accessories.  Our 
monthly  rate  is  a  low 
S39  (no  year  long  con- 
tracts required).  Call 
now  to  schedule  an 
appointment  for  your 
first  lesson. 

★    *    *  * 


GOLDEN  GATE  PARK  1247  9th  Avenue,  •  564-4343 


A  Franc  hoe  of  World  Gym  Icensng  Ltd. 


OK,  there's  no  pay- 
but  the  SMILE 
is  GUARANTEED 
when  you  become  a 

2nd  Family 
Volunteer! 


Adopt  a  grandparent  ■  Help  with  errands  &.  shopping 
■  Provide  family  respite  ■  Telephone  cheer  ■ 
And  more,  to  benefit  older  adults  and  their  families  facing 
Alzheimer's  disease,  stroke  or  other  physical  challenges. 


Volunteer  Today 
(415)  434-3388 


A  program  of  Family  Caregiver 
Alliance  with  funding  from  AT&T 
Family  Care  Development  Fund. 


Service 

J  provide  answers. 


When  you  have  questions 
about  buying  or  selling  a  home, 
you  deserve  knowledgeable 
answers.  By  staying  informed,  I 
am  able  to  respond  promptly  to 
your  questions  with  accurate 
replies. 

With  access  to  an  extensive 
body  of  real  estate  information, 
I  can  focus  my  search  for 
answers  on  the  precise  area  of 
interest  to  you.  Then,  after 
gathering  the  facts,  I  will  pre- 
sent them  to  you  clearly  and 
logically.  The  benefit  to  you  can 
be  an  informed  decision  and  a 
satisfying  purchase  or  sale. 

Why  not  count  on  me  as  your 
knowledge  resource?  Tell  me 
your  concerns.  Let  me  know 
your  objectives.  Ask  me  for  the 
answers.  It  can  be  simple. 


The  Prudential 


John  M.  Lee 

Real  Estate  Broker 

Office 
(415)  474-1311 

Home 
(415)  387-6761 

California  Realty 
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Attempted  Burglary,  Dec.  6, 
700  block  of  14th  Avenue,  3:13 
p.m. 

The  suspect  rang  a  doorbell  in 
the  700  block  of  14th  Ave.  pre- 
tending to  be  a  delivery  person 
with  a  package. 

The  victim  opened  the  door, 
and  the  suspect  pushed  it  open. 
As  the  suspect  and  the  victim 
pushed  the  door  back  and  forth, 
the  suspect  stuck  his  foot  in  the 
doorway  preventing  the  door 
from  being  closed. 

The  victim  then  kicked  the 
suspect  in  the  shin,  and  the  sus- 
pect withdrew  his  foot  enabling 
the  victim  to  close  and  lock  the 
door  and  call  police. 

Burglary,  Dec.  20,  2600 
block  of  Anza  Street,  Midnight 
-  7  p.m. 

The  brother  of  the  resident 
went  to  his  sister's  apartment 
while  she  was  away.  When  he 
got  there,  he  found  the  door  was 
chain-locked  from  the  inside. 

He  entered  the  apartment 
through  the  back,  where  he 
found  a  door  opened,  its  glass 
broken.  Inside,  he  noticed  a  few 
of  his  sister's  belongs  were  miss- 
ing. He  called  his  sister  who  said 
that  the  missing  items  were  there 
when  she  left 

Grand  Theft  (Dog),  Dec.  12, 
32nd  Avenue  and  Clement 
Street,  6:15 -6:25  p.m. 

The  owner  of  the  dog  secure- 
ly tied  the  animal  on  a  pole  out- 
side a  supermarket  before  going 
in.  When  he  came  out  10  min- 
utes later,  the  dog  was  gone.  The 
dog,  with  no  tags  or  license,  is  a 
male  golden  retriever  puppy. 

Found/Runaway  Juvenile, 
Dec.  10,  2400  block  of  Balboa 
Street,  8  a.m. 

A  teenager  called  police  and 
told  them  that  she  was  a  run- 
away from  Bakersfield.  The  no- 
tice transported  her  to  a  facility 
where  a  counselor  contacted  her 
father. 

Battery  with  Sexual 
Overtones,  Dec.  16,  3800  block 
of  Fulton  Street,  6:05  a.m. 

The  victim  was  walking  on 
the  south  side  of  the  3800  block 
of  Fulton  Street  when  she  was 
pushed  down  on  her  face  from 
behind.  The  suspect  then  reached 
under  her  trench  coat  and  started 
touching  her  leg. . 

The  victim  started  screaming 
for  help  and  struggling  with  the 
suspect.  She  finally  broke  free 
and  ran  home.  She  did  not  re- 
ceive any  physical  injuries. 

Burglary  (Garage),  Dec.  5  - 
6,  700  block  of  21st  Avenue,  6 
p.m. 

The  resident  last  secured  his 
garage  Dec.  5  at  6  p.m. 

One  small  window  was  not 
fully  closed,  and  the  suspect(s) 
apparently  entered  through  the 
window,  ransacked  the  victim's 
vehicle  and  stole  some  money 
and  two  keys. 


Aggravated  Assault  with  a 
Pistol,  Dec.  27,  5500  block  of 
Geary  Boulevard,  2:45  a.m. 

The  victim  was  driving  west- 
bound on  Geary  Boulevard 
when  another  vehicle  pulled  up 
alongside  of  him.  The  occupants 
started  to  shoot  at  the  victim's 
vehicle.  The  victim  then  made  a 
left  turn  onto  19th  Avenue  trying 
to  get  away  from  the  suspects  by 
driving  on  the  sidewalk. 

When  he  saw  that  he  could  no 
longer  continue  on  the  sidewalk, 
he  reversed  his  car  onto  Geary 
Boulevard.  The  suspects'  vehi- 
cle then  sped  off  southbound  on 
19th  Avenue  as  the  victim  drove 
away. 

The  victim  described  the  sus- 
pects' vehicle  as  being  either 
metallic  blue  or  green.  He  was 
not  hurt,  but  his  new  car  had 
three  bullet  holes.  Police  found 
eight  spent  shell  casings  at 
Geary  and  19th  Avenue. 

Robbery,  Dec.  22,  Cook 
Street,  1:45  p.m. 

When  the  victim  answered  a 
knock  on  the  door,  three  sus- 
pects pushed  their  way  inside. 
The  armed  suspects  then  tied 
and  gagged  the  two  occupants. 
"Don't  move,  don't  move.  We 
come  here  for  the  money.  We're 
not  going  to  kill  you,"  said  one 
of  the  suspects. 

After  the  two  victims  were 
tied  up,  the  suspects  ransacked 
the  house.  One  suspect  with  a 
knife  asked  where  the  money 
was.  When  the  victim  said  he 
did  not  know,  the  suspect 
punched  him  in  the  mouth.  The 
suspects  took  approximately 
$1,000  and  fled. 

Threats/Gang/Juvenile 
Related,  Dec.  7,  2000  block  of 
Clement  Street,  6  a.m. 

The  suspect  entered  the  store 
and  demanded  to  see  the  victim. 
The  owner  of  the  store  refused 
telling  the  suspect  to  settle  his 
problems  elsewhere.  The  victim 
then  came  out,  and  the  suspect 
said  to  the  victim,  "I  want 
$1,000  from  you  because  you 
made  my  friend  go  to  jail." 

The  owner  yelled  for  some- 
one to  call  the  police.  The  sus- 
pect went  out  and  came  back  a 
few  minutes  later  with  two  other 
suspects.  One  of  them  grabbed  a 
chair  and  threw  it  at  a  glass  dis- 
play case.  One  suspect  said, 
"Watch  out,  don't  let  me  see  you 
around,"  All  three  fled  in  a  vehi- 
cle. 

Robbery  with  a  Gun,  Dec. 
27,  3000  block  of  Geary 
Boulevard,  6  a.m. 

A  female  suspect  walked  into 
the  store  and  pointed  a  large  cal- 
iber revolver  at  the  owner  and 
said,  "Give  me  your  money." 

The  owner  stepped  back  from 
the  cash  register,  and  the  suspect 
came  around  the  back  of  the 
counter  and  said,  "Open  the  reg- 
ister." While  the  suspect  was 
taking  the  money,  the  owner 
grabbed  the  gun  by  the  barrel 


and  wrestled  it  away. 

The  suspect  yelled  for  the 
second  suspect,  who  was  stand- 
ing outside  the  store.  The  other 
suspect  did  not  respond.  When 
the  owner  got  the  gun,  the  sus- 
pect ran  out  the  store  and  both 
suspects  fled  on  Blake  Street  in 
a  while  car.  The  suspects  got 
away  with  $30.  Police  confiscat- 
ed the  revolver. 

Attempted  Burglary,  Dec. 
23,  500  block  of  46th  Avenue] 
10:30  a.m. 

The  resident  heard  her  front 
doorbell  ring,  but  did  not  answer 
it.  About  two  minutes  later,  she 
heard  a  loud  bang  coming  from 
the  rear  door.  She  then  yelled, 
"Who's  there?"  at  which  she 
heard  someone  running  away. 
She  saw  that  the  door  was 
kicked  in,  with  damage  to  the 
door  and  lock.  No  suspects  were 
found. 

Supplementary  to  Grand 
Theft/Returned  Bicycle,  Dec. 
12,  Golden  Gate  Park,  3  a.m. 

The  owner  of  a  stolen  bicycle 
reported  to  the  police  that  an 
unidentified  person  returned  his 
bicycle,  which  he  had  reported 
stolen  Dec.  12. 

Aggravated  Assault  with 
Force  (Head),  Dec.  8,  3700 
block  of  Geary  Boulevard, 
8:40  p.m. 

The  victim  was  playing  a  ma- 
chine at  a  bar  when  the  suspect 
started  swearing  at  the  victim. 
The  victim  then  approached  the 
suspect  and  asked  why  he  was 
swearing  at  him.  The  suspect 
threw  a  punch,  which  was 
blocked,  at  the  victim. 

The  struggle  continued  with 
the  suspect  hitting  his  forehead 
on  the  victim's  nose,  knocking 
the  victim  against  the  counter  of 
the  bar.  The  victim  then  grabbed 
a  beer  bottle  and  attempted  to  hit 
the  suspect,  but  missed. 

The  fight  was  broken  up  by 
patrons  of  the  bar,  and  the  sus- 
pect left  with  a  friend.  They  both 
went  down  the  street  to  another 
bar.  The  police  were  called  and 
they  searched  the  bar,  but  did  not 
find  the  suspect 

Burglary,  Dec.  27,  6400 
block  of  Geary  Boulevard, 
7:25  a.m. 

The  resident  had  just  left  his 
apartment  when  he  returned  for 
a  forgotten  item.  As  he  arrived, 
he  heard  what  sounded  like  keys 
coming  from  the  vicinity  of  his 
apartment  He  saw  that  his  front 
door  was  wide  open  and  ob- 
served a  male  youth  standing 
outside  the  doorway. 

The  youth  ran,  followed  by 
three  other  youths  from  inside 
the  apartment.  There  were  no 
signs  of  forced  entry,  and  the 
apartment  appeared  not  to  be 
tampered  with.  Entry  was  made 
possibly  by  a  pass  key. 

The  resident  stated  that  the 
day  before  he  received  numer- 
ous "hang  up"  calls. 


Richmond  District  Crime  Statistics 


Crime  Description 

July 

August 

October 

November* 

December* 

6  mouth 
Totals 

Homicide 

0 

0 

i 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Rape 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Robbery 

43 

49 

33 

44 

41 

34 

244 

Assault 

48 

35 

41 

61 

36 

30 

251 

Boxg]ary 

99 

98 

87 

86 

66 

57 

493 

Theft  (Grand  or  fttty) 

269 

253 

203 

181 

182 

KH 

1.189 

Auto  (Break-ins  or  Stripping*) 

136 

KM 

118 

121 

92 

88 

659 

Other  (Assorted  Misdemeanors) 

408 

392 

384 

416 

363 

244 

2^07 

"Mali 

too* 

— m — 

in 

9U 

554 

5,048 

•Recent  statistics  are  Incomplete  and  will  Increase  as  crimes  are  logged  in  the  computer. 


f  f  I  love  a  party,"  is  new  own- 
I  er  Jack  Yuen's  smiling  re- 
m  sponse  when  asked  what 
inspired  him  to  buy  the  Blue 
Danube.  That  spirit  bodes  well 
for  the  Danube,  once  known  as 
the  place  to  go  for  coffee  and 
pastries,  schmoozing  with  your 
friends  and,  maybe,  writing  a 
poem  or  two. 

Jack,  and  his  partner,  Cindy 
Wong,  have  already  lowered 
prices  and  hope  to  extend  their 
hours  to  open  as  early  as  7  a.m. 
Cindy  is  also  rounding  up  artists 
to  provide  works  for  display  on 
the  cafe  walls.  Jack,  a  former  at- 
torney, is  determined  to  restore  a 
mellow  ambience  to  the  coffee 
house  at  306  Clement  and  ensure 
its  success. 

"The  Blue  Danube  has  been 
here  for  20  years,"  he  says.  "It's 
not  going  to  die  on  my  watch." 

The  Joseph  Art  School  at  125 
Clement  began  the  new  year 
with  an  exhibit  of  works  by  their 
students,  who  range  in  age  from 
six  to  84.  The  art  on  display  is  as 
wide-ranging  as  the  age  of  the 
artists,  so  whether  you  prefer 
brush  paintings,  calligraphy,  car- 
toons or  ceramics,  you'll  enjoy 
the  exhibition.  Drop  by  between 
10  am.  and  6:30  p.m.,  Tuesday 
through  Saturday,  until  Jan.  15 
when  the  exhibit  closes.  The 
school,  many  of  whose  instruc- 
tors graduated  from  art  institutes 
in  China*  is  starting  a  new 
semester,  for  a  schedule  of  class- 
es, call  387-7138. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  my  mom 
announced  that  she  was  aban- 
doning the  traditional  list  of  res- 
olutions and  was,  instead,  mak- 
ing a  list  of  solutions.  If  you'd 
like  to  make  solutions  your 
theme  for  1994,  here  is  a  random 
sampling  of  opportunities  to  ben- 
efit yourself  and  others: 

Ever  dreamed  of  being  a  fire- 
fighter? The  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  (252-2570)  is 
offering  a  presentation  by  female 
firefighters  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  1 1 
at  10  a.m.  in  their  offices  at  25 
Van  Ness,  Room  130.  While 
you're  there,  you  might  check 
into  their  job  library,  a  compre- 
hensive listing  of  openings  in  the 
public,  private  and  nonprofit  sec- 
tors throughout  the  Bay  Area. 

Ready  to  toss  out  your  old 
Christmas  cards?  Send  a  self-ad- 
dressed, stamped  envelope  to 
Jack  Early,  All- Year  Christmas 
Cheer,  134Pfeiffer  St,  SF, 
94133,  and  he  will  send  you  ad- 
dresses of  hospitals,  missionar- 


ies, orphanages 
and  schools 
around  the 
world  that  can 
put  the  cards  to 
good  use  as 
decorations, 
teaching  tools 
or  fund-raising 
projects. 
You  can 

learn  about  composting  and  then 
teach  others  by  volunteering  to 
train  as  a  Community  Composter 
at  the  New  College,  50  Fell  St., 


Laura  Jacoby '/Chatham 


Jack  Yuen  and  Cindy  Wong  are  the  new 
owners  of  the  Blue  Danube  Coffee  House. 

where  free  classes  are  being 
sponsored  by  the  SF  League  of 
Urban  Gardeners.  Applications 
must  be  received  by  Jan.  24;  call 
285-7585  for  details. 

Habitat  for  Humanity  can  re- 
ally use  your  help  if  you  know 
computers,  contracting,  carpen- 
try, electric  wiring  or  roofing. 
Volunteer  to  restore  SF  houses 
for  occupancy  by  lower  income 
families  by  calling  Nana  Parks 
McCarthy.  206-7124. 

The  Women's  Employment 
Rights  Clinic  (442-6647)  offers 
free  legal  assistance  to  low-in- 
come women  in  employment  re- 
lated disputes,  such  as  unem- 
ployment insurance  appeals, 
wage  and  hour  violations,  dis- 
crimination and  work  place  ha- 
rassment. 

Their  holiday  toy  drive  is 
over,  but  the  Mount  St.  Joseph- 
Sl  Elizabeth  Epiphany  Center  at 
100  Masonic  Ave.  can  still  use 
donations  for  their  nurseries,  res- 
idences and  school.  If  you  can 
spare  such  items  as  sheets  and 
towels,  alarm  clocks,  lawn  furni- 
ture, crafts  materials,  Spanish 
books  and  magazines,  Leggos, 
sandbox  toys,  diaper  bags  or ... 
well,  you  get  the  idea  -  they 
need  everything  to  help  children 


and  their  parents  get  a  fresh  start. 
Call  567-8370  for  more  details. 

Water  warriors  can  learn  more 
about  protecting  our  Bay  and 
conserving  re- 
sources by  call- 
ing the  Water 
Pollution 
Prevention 
Program,  695- 
7317,  and  re- 
questing free 
booklets  on 
"Your  Guide  to 
Less-Toxic 
Shopping," 
"Water  Pollution 
Begins  in  Your 
Home,"  and 
"Bugged,"  a 
guide  to  control- 
ling pests  non- 
toxically. 

"Flowers  be- 
fore Bread,"  is 
the  motto  of  Little  Brothers  - 
Friends  of  the  Elderly  (771- 
7957),  who  believe  that  some- 
thing beyond  food  is  necessary 
to  sustain  life.  Join  them  in 
brightening  an  older  person's  life 
with  home  visits,  cards  and  let- 
ters on  special  days,  delivering 
holidays  meals  and  regular 
phone  calls  to  reassure  home- 
bound  seniors  that  someone 
cares. 

Bay  Area  commuters  may 
find  the  "Commuter's  Survival 
Guide,"  with  its  maps,  transit 
agency  phone  numbers  and  in- 
formation about  Park  &  Ride  lots 
and  diamond  lanes,  essential  to 
their  sanity.  The  guide,  which 
also  explores  alternatives  such  as 
car-  and  van-pooling,  bicycling 
and  public  transportation  is 
available  free  from  RIDES;  call 
LysaHale,28M333. 


Your  old  eye- 
glasses will  be  a 
treasure  to  Kocina- 
Fleischer 

Companies  and  the 
SF  Home  Services 
Center,  who  are 
joining  in  the 
"Give  the  Gift  of 
Sight"  program  to 
provide  free  eye- 
care  and  used  glasses  to  benefit 
people  around  the  world. 

They  can  also  use  school  and 
art  supplies  as  well  as  personal 
care  products,  such  as  toothpaste 
and  toothbrushes  for  local  or- 
phanages, Boys  and  Girls  Clubs 
and  VA  Hospital  patients.  Call 
Woody  Jiraruangkiat,  252-6292, 
for  specifics  or  drop  off  dona- 
tions at  SF  Home  Services,  1740 
Market  St. 

The  Arthritis  Foundation  (1- 
800^64-6240)  and  the  Kidney 
Foundation  (1-800-706-CARS) 
are  both  looking  for  donations  of 
old  cars  to  use  in  fund-raising. 
It's  too  late  to  get  a  1993  tax  de- 
duction for  the  donation,  but  if 
you're  expecting  a  new  car  in 
1994,  here's  the  chance  to  bask 
in  a  feeling  of  virtue  while  en- 
joying that  new  car  smell. 

The  SF  Public  Library  will 
teach  you  all  you  need  to  know 
about  their  new  computerized 
card  catalog  if  you  come  to  their 
orientation  session,  Saturday, 
Jan.  8  at  2  p.m.  in  the  Lurie 
Room  of  the  Main  Library  at 
Larkin  and  McAllister  streets. 

The  National  Association  for 
the  Visually  Handicapped,  221- 
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3201,  is  offering  free  or  low-cost 
vision  services  for  people  with 
the  AIDS  virus.  NAVH  offers  in- 
office  and  home  counseling  and 
referrals  to  other  agencies. 
Everyone  regardless  of  age,  HTV- 
status  or  ability  to  pay  is  eligible. 

The  Baywalks  Hotline,  777- 
3773,  can  help  you  join  a  walk- 
ing group  or  start  one  in  your 
neighborhood,  learn  the  most 
scenic  walking  routes,  or  find  out 
about  walking-related  events. 

The  Commission  on  Aging  is 
seeking  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment to  their  Advisory  Council. 
For  more  information,  call  864- 
605 1 .  The  deadline  for  applica- 
tions is  Jan.  20. 

Jenee  Edwards  of  SF  School 
Volunteers,  274-0250,  is  looking 
for  African  American  adults  to 
help  black  youngsters  keep  their 
"eyes  on  the  prize."  You  can 
choose  to  work  one  to  three 
hours  weekly  in  classrooms,  give 
a  presentation  about  your  career 
or  special  hobby,  run  an  after- 
school  workshop  in  your  special- 
ty, host  field  trips  or  simply  do- 
nate books  by  African  American 
authors,  as  well  as  cameras  and 
art  supplies  to  be  used  in  oral 
history  projects. 

Whatever  you  decide  to  do  in 
1994,  remember  that  happiness 
is  most  easily  found  when  you're 
busy  doing  something  else. 

P.s.  If  whatever  you' re  doing 
is  funny  or  newsworthy  or  could 
use  a  little  publicity,  drop  me  a 
line  do  the  ReView,  Box 
590596.  SF,  94159  or  leave  a 
message  at  387-2843. 


In  Pain?  We'll  Get  You  Back  on  Track 
neck  and  back  pain  relief 

•  Chiropractic  &  Physical  Therapy 

•  State-of-the-Art  Rehab  Gym 

•  Auto  /  Work  /  Sports  Injuries 

•  Personalized  Affordable  Care 

Charney  Chiropractic 
Rehabilitation  Clinic  of  San  Francisco 


■i 

Dr.  Nancy  Charney 


402  8th  Avenue  (at  Geary  Blvd.) 

Servinc  the  Bay  Area  over  19  Years 
Member  of  The  Better  Business  Bureau 


752-2662 


 \ND 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ENGLISH 

TOTALLY  TOEFL! 

America's  First 


TOEFLS  ACADEMY 


Test  o(  English  for  Foreign  Language  Students 
Specialists  in:  TOEFL  preparation  BEFS  (Business  English  for  Foreign  Students) 

Outscore  the  TOEFL 
Get  Into  the  College 
of  Your  Choice 
Improve  Business 
Communication  Skills 


1-20  APPROVED 


(415)  750-1755 
(415)  221-3675 
FAX  (415)  221-0851 


The  school  with  the  high-tech  edge 

CAI  (Computer  Assisted  Instruction) 

LHF  (Language  Habit  Formation) 

TWE/TSE  (Tests  of  Written  and  Spoken  English) 


345  8th  Avenue  "in  the  heart  of  the  Richmond"  S.F.  Ca.  94118 


BIKE  SHOP  QUALITY 

Warehouse  Price! 

BE  READY  for  the  new  state  helmet  law! 

The  new  mandatory  helmet  law  which  takes  effect  Jan.  1  states  that  any- 
one under  age  18  riding  a  bicycle  in  the  street  must  wear  a  helmet.  For  a 
limited  time  only  at  Mountain  Avenue  and  Avenue  Cyclery,  students  can 
purchase  a  Trek  Micro  Helmet,  normally  $44.99  (MSRP),  for  only:  ^24-99! 

TREK  Mountain  Track  800 

18  Speed 

Shimano  Components 
Alloy  Wheels 
Quick-Release  Hubs 

OO 


PRICE  INCLUDES.... 

•  FREE  ASSEMBLY  by  our  professional  mechanics  (we  won't  compromise 
your  safety  by  selling  bikes  in  a  box  for  you  to  assemble)  -  a  $50°°  value. 

•  FREE  60  DAY  TUNE-UP  -  another  $50°°  value. 

•  LIFETIME  WARRANTY  on  the  frame  of  every  bike. 


£H  756  Stanyan  Street,  S.F. 
387-3155,  Daily  10£ 


1269  -  9th  Avenue,  S.F.  Q 
665-1394,  Tues-Sun  10-6 
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Seniors  get  recreation  and  health  services  at  center 

3S 


Students  from  A.P.  Giannini  School  entertain  seniors  at 
the  Geriatric  Services  Community  Center. 


by  Charles  Augustine 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
Geriatric  Services  Community 
Center,  about  50  senior  citizens 
suffering  from  mental  illnesses 
had  Christmas  turkey  dinner 
with  all  the  trimmings  as  well  as 
a  place  to  bring  family  and 
friends  to  share  it  with. 

Geriatric  services  is  a  mental 
health  program,  sponsored  by 
California  Pacific  Medical 
Center,  for  elderly  people. 
Situated  on  42nd  Avenue  be- 
tween Irving  and  Judah  streets, 
GS  focuses  primarily  on  people 
living  in  the  Richmond,  Sunset 
and  OMI  districts. 

"We  provide  a  very  essential 
service  to  our  seniors," 
Administrative  Director  Marie 
Wren  said.  About  60  to  90  peo- 
ple on  average  are  helped 
through  geriatric  services. 

"We  help  clients  manage  their 
lives.  We  help  them  find  out 
things  that  will  make  their  lives 
more  comfortable,"  she  said.  For 


example,  someone  with  mental 
problems  may  be  unable  to  cook 
in  their  home,  so  GS  will  con- 
nect them  with  a  service,  such  as 
Meals  On  Wheels,  that  delivers 
hot  food  to  the  client's  home. 

Wren  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  a  program  like  geriatric 
services.  In  some  instances,  se- 
nior citizens  may  be  isolated  in  a 
room  or  home  situation  with  no 
family  or  friends  to  provide 
home  and  health  care  services. 
Simple  day-to-day  chores  and 
hygiene  may  become  a  problem. 

In  some  cases,  symptoms  as- 
sociated with  mental  illness  may 
have  been  there  over  a  long  peri- 
od of  time.  However,  because 
people  are  busy  with  their  own 
lives  and  detached  from  one  an- 
other, no  one  notices  the  deterio- 
ration until  it  is  blatantly  obvious 
that  the  person  has  become  in- 
competent. 

Finally,  a  neighbor  or  friend 
will  notice  that  something  is 
wrong  and  contact  geriatric  ser- 
vices. If  not  for  GS,  this  individ- 


Photo:  Philip  Liborio  Gangi 

Activities  therapist  Tracy  Chesna  plays  piano  for  a  Christmas  carol  sing  along.  From  left 
to  right  are  Jalileh  Sabbah,  Helen  Bujir,  Bill  Jenson  and  Helen  Wen. 


ual  might  end  up  in  a  mental 
health  care  facility. 

However,  because  of  this  pro- 
gram, Wren  says,  "People  who 
have  mental  illnesses  can  remain 
in  the  community  without  being 
hospitalized." 

The  program  consist  of  two 
components:  geriatric  day  treat- 
ment and  home  evaluation  and 
treatment 

Day  treatment  is  for  people 
with  more  serious  needs  like 
therapy,  psychiatric  supervision, 
and  medication.  It  is  also  re- 
ferred to  as  "partial  hospitaliza- 
tion" because  people  are  re- 
quired to  stay  from  10  a.m.  to 
2:30  p.m.  for  as  many  as  five 
days  a  week. 


A  typical  day  of  treatment  be- 
gins when  a  Paratransit  van  picks 
up  participants  for  geriatric  ser- 
vices. Once  at  the  center,  they 
spend  the  first  half  hour  enjoying 
hot  coffee  and  equally  hot  con- 
versation. 

Next  on  the  agenda  is  a  com- 
munity meeting,  where  partici- 
pants catch  up  on  what  is  going 
in  their  community  at  geriatric 
services. 

An  exercise  period  is  next, 
followed  by  discussion  groups, 
which  are  scheduled  twice  daily. 
While  one  group  tackles  current 
events  from  a  global  perspec- 
tives, another  group  undertakes 
inner-personal  problems  such  as 
depression  and  loneliness. 


Throughout  the  day,  clients  par- 
ticipate in  a  variety  of  recre- 
ational activities. 

The  home  evaluation  segment 
of  the  program  focuses  on  peo- 
ple with  milder  forms  of  menial 
illnesses  who  do  not  require  a  lot 
of  supervision.  Services  are  pro- 
vided on-site  as  well  as  in  the 
home. 

Clients  are  assisted  with  med- 
ical, legal  and  financial  prob- 
lems. The  home  evaluation  team 
performs  in-home  crisis  inter- 
vention, assessment,  counseling, 
case  management  and  medica- 
tion therapy. 

More  information  regarding 
geriatric  services  is  available 
by  calling  753-6073. 


Make  A  Bundle  Without 
Getting  Tied  Up. 


With  the  Sumitomo  Time  Deposit  Accumulator  Account,  you'll 
make  a  bundle.  But  unlike  most  high-yield  accounts,  this  one  offers 
flexibility,  too.  Start  with  an  initial  deposit  as  low  as  $500  and  make 
additional  deposits  without  extending  the  maturity  date. 


The  Sumitomo  Time  Deposit 
Accumulator  Account 


•  Allows  for  additional  deposits 

•  Withdrawal  feature  available 

•  Interest  higher  than  T-Kills 

•  $500  Minimum  Deposit 


Then,  after  six  months,  the  Time  Deposit  Accumulator  lets  you 
make  a  one-time  withdrawal  of  any  additional  deposits  and  interest 
with  no  penalties.  Giving  you  the  flexibility  to  plan  your  finances 
around  your  needs,  not  ours. 

For  more  information  about  the  Time  Deposit  Accumulator 
Account,  visit  the  Sumitomo  Bank  branch  office  nearest  you. 


<0»  Sumitomo  Bank 

Sumitomo  Bank  of  California  Member  FDIC 

Geary  Branch 

5255  Geary  Blvd.  •  668-551 1 

Higher  ram  and  different  (emu  and  conditions  lor  initial  depcniu  of  SI 00.000  ana  more 
Subtiannal  peruluei  apply  for  early  withdrawal  of  funds 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BALLET 

HELGI     TOMASSON     ♦     ARTISTIC  DIRECTOR 


START 

JOIN  ADULT  DANCE  CLASSES  IN  .  .  . 


THE 


BEGINNING  BALLET  ♦Begh  gj  

luesda)  &  Thursday  6:30-  7:45  pm  Leslie  Crockett-Instructor 

NEW 

RHYTHM  AND  JAZZ  ♦  Beginning Januar)  5 
Monday  &  Wednesda)  6:30  -  8:00  pm  -Ch  arles  ( !hip  McNeal-Instructor 

YEAR 

Professional  Dame  Instruction.  N<»  Prior  Experience  Required. 

OFF 

To  register  call  (415)  861-5600 

RIGHT! 

Classes  held  at  (55  Franklin  Street  @  Grove 
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Robberies  and  burglaries 
a  priority  for  new  captain 


by  Caroline  Chung 

The  Richmond  District  Police 
Station  at  Sixth  Avenue  has  a 
new  commander  in  charge. 

Captain  Peter  Otten,  a  San 
Francisco  native  who  was  born 
and  raised  on  Potrero  Hill, 
brings  almost  three  decades  of 
experience  and  diverse  crime- 
fighting  training  to  his  new  post. 

"I  have  28  years  of  experi- 
ence and  got  my  start  as  a  patrol 
in  the  Tenderloin.  I  moved  up  to 
vice-narcotics  where  I  worked 
for  seven  years." 

Otten  began  working  in  the 
police  department  after  leaving 
the  service  and  found  that  he 
genuinely  enjoyed  police  work. 

During  his  career  with  the 
SFPD  Otten  moved  from  under- 
cover and  investigations  to  auto 
theft  and  then  to  robberies.  His 
experience  includes  work  with 
the  gang  task  force,  the  juvenile 
bureau  task  force,  the  night  vice 
unit,  the  sexual  assault  unit  and 
Baywatch. 

The  Richmond  District, 
which  has  a  reputation  for  being 
a  relatively  quiet  and  crime-free 
neighborhood,  promises  Otten  a 


change  of  pace  from  the  areas 
he's  worked  in  previously. 

'This  is  definitely  a  change  of 
pace  for  me,  it's  more  residen- 
tial. It  will  be  interesting,"  he 
says. 

"I'd  say,  that  in  addition  to 
general  policing  of  the  District, 
that  street  robberies  and  burglar- 
ies are  a  priority  in  the 
Richmond." 

Otten's  primary  duties  in- 
clude determining  the  optimum 
staffing  needs  of  the  police  sta- 
tion. He  wants  to  see  the  crimi- 
nal activity  in  the  Richmond  de- 
crease. 

"I  want  to  see  the  quality  of 
life  maximized  here  -  that's  key 
to  a  community.  Quality  of  life 
is  very  important.  Traffic,  graffi- 
ti and  aggressive  panhandling 
are  to  be  addressed,"  he  promis- 
es. 

"The  homeless  are  another 
very  big  problem,  I  believe  we 
have  to  enforce  Jordan's  Matrix 
program.  I  think  the  Veterans 
Administration  can  be  of  help," 
added  Otten. 

In  tackling  the  problems  of 
the  Richmond,  Otten  says  he  is 
pleased  to  be  working  with 


Lowell  options  proposed 


Continued  from  page  7 

The  committee  also  made  a 
number  of  recommendations  that 
went  beyond  the  scope  of  its 
original  charge.  Most  notable 
among  these  is  one  that  calls  for 
the  rooting  out  of  Lowell  stu- 
dents who  do  not  live  in  the  City. 

"There  was  a  strong  sentiment 
expressed  by  the  committee  that 
significant  numbers  of  students 
were  attending  Lowell  who  were 
not  residents  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,"  the  report  states. 

The  committee  also  unani- 
mously recommended  develop- 
ing programs  to  provide  more 
support  for  African  American 
and  Hispanic  students  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  middle  school  level. 

A  minority  report  presented  to 
Rojas  in  December  1993  blasted 
the  committee  for  failing  to  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  Chinese 
American  students.  This  report, 
whose  authors  included  Sunset 
resident  and  Lowell  parent  Frank 


Nolo,  charged  that  "the  commit- 
tee clearly  and  consciously 
avoided  a  full  and  frank  discus- 
sion of  race  and  racism." 

The  minority  report  argues 
that  the  demographics  of  the 
City's  student  population  have 
changed  significantly  since  the 
1983  consent  decree.  At  that 
time,  the  City's  largest  ethnic 
groups  were  African  Americans 
and  whites,  whereas  today  they 
are  Chinese  and  Hispanic 
Americans 

As  a  result,  the  report  asserts, 
the  consent  decree  should  be 
modified  to  acknowledge  this 
and  admit  a  higher  percentage  of 
Chinese  American  students  to 
Lowell. 

Rojas  will  meet  concerned 
parties  at  Lowell  early  this 
month  to  present  his  responses 
to  the  committee  report  and  pre- 
sent his  recommendations  to  the 
SF  Board  of  Education,  accord- 
ing to  Tony  Anderson,  SFUSD 
high  schools'  supervisor. 


•  HARDWARE  •  TOOLS  •  POWER  TOOLS 
ELECTRICAL  •  PLUMBING  •  GARDEN 
SUPPLIES  •  KEYS  •  BARBEQUES  • 
MESQUITE  •  SHELVING  •  HOUSEWARES 
COOKWARE  •  SMALL  APPLIANCES  • 
CLEANING  &  POLISHING  PRODUCTS  • 
STORAGE  &  CLOSET  NEEDS 


OPEN  7  DAYS 

MON- SAT  9:00 -6:00 
SUN  11:00-5:00 


PAINT 


3326  Sacramento  St.,  at  Presidio 

931-9133 
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Newly  assigned  Captain  Peter  Otten,  a  28-year  veteran  of  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department,  stands  in  front  of  the  Richmond  District  police  station  on  Sixth  Avenue. 


Heather  Fong,  who  was  a  beat 
officer  on  Clement  Street  and  has 
now  been  recruited  by  Otten  as 
lieutenant  at  the  Richmond 
Station. 

"I  am  very  pleased  to  say  we 
have  Heather  Fong  here  at  the 
station.  She's  an  excellent  officer 
and  we're  lucky  to  have  her." 

Otten,  who  stands  an  impres- 
sive 6  feet  3  inches  tall,  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  during 


his  first  weeks  at  the  Richmond 
station  walking  the  streets  and 
meeting  community  leaders.  He 
describes  his  management  style 
as  very  hands-on. 

"I  plan  on  being  very  active 
in  the  policing  process,"  he  says. 
"I  want  to  be  accessible  to  the 
public  and  visible  on  the 
streets." 

Residents  who  would  like  to 
meet  and  speak  with  the  new 


captain  are  invited  to  the 
Richmond  District  Community/ 
Police  Forum  on  Tuesday,  Jan. 
20,  at  7  p.m.  in  Community 
Meeting  Room  behind  the  police 
station  at  461  Sixth  Ave.  (be- 
tween Geary  Boulevard  and 
Anza  Street). 

Call  Officer  Jill  Connolly, 
553-1935,  or  Pam  Matsuda, 
SAFE,  553-1 984,  for  more  infor- 
mation about  the  forum. 


Extras,  Extras,  Read  All  About  It 


OLD 


MOBILE 


$ 


'94  Cutlass  Ciera  S 

13,995 


$ 


'94  Cutlass  Ciera  S  Sedan 

15,995 


Anh-Lock  Btokes.  Driver's  Side  An  Bog,  2  2  liter,  41  engine. 
Oveidrive  Auto  Transmission,  An,  AM/f  M  Radio.  Tilt  Wheel,  Powei  Locks 


Anti-Lock  Biokes.  Onver's  Side  Air  Bog,  3 1  liter,  V6  engine, 
Overdrive  Auto  Transmission,  Air,  AM/FM  Cossette,  Tilt  Wheel,  Cruise, 
Powei  Minors  ond  Windows 


$ 


'94  Cutlass  Supreme  Sedan 

16,995 


'94  Cutlass  Cruiser  S  Wagon 


$ 


16,995 


Anti-Lock  Biokes,  Dnver's  Side  An  Bog,  3  I  liter,  V6  engine. 
Overdrive  Auto  Transmission,  BYP  Rollev  Sport  Pockoge,  Air,  Deloggers, 
rAM/FM  Cossette,  Tilt  Wheel,  Cruise,  Power  Mirrors  ond  Windows 


Anti-Lock  Brakes,  Oliver's  Side  Air  Bog,  3.1  liter,  V6  engine. 
Overdrive  Auto  Transmission,  Air,  AM/FM  Cossette,  Tilt  Wheel, 
Cruise.  Power  Mirrors  ond  Windows.  Luggoge  Rock 


'94  Cutlass  Supreme  Coupe 


'94  Cutlass  Supreme  Sedan 


$ 


16,995 


$ 


17,995 


Anti-Lock  Brokes,  Oriver's  Side  Air  Bog,  31  liter,  V6  engine, 
Oveidrive  Auto  Transmission,  BYP  Rolley  Sport  Pockoge,  Air,  Deloggers, 
AM/FM  Cossette,  Tilt  Wheel,  Cruise,  Power  Mirrors  ond  Windows 


Anh-Lock  Brakes,  Driver's  Side  An  Bug,  3  1  liter,  V6  engine, 
Overdrive  Auto  Transmission,  Leather  Seors,  BYP  Rollye  Sport  Pockoge, 
Ait,  Defoggets.  AM/FM  Cossette  with  dimensional  sound,  Till  Wheel, 
Cruise,  Power  Mirrors,  Locks  ond  Windows. 


Demand  Better 


SvT/  n£/J\JK£/J\ri. 

PARTS  ^^^m^^mem  mr— r»  ^rrrrrm  —  7.-30-5:30 

M-F8-5  BUICK  •  OLDSMOBILE  •  GMC  mon-fri 


3700  Geary  Blvd.  •  668-5656 

SALES  SERVICE,  PARTS  AND  BODY  SHOP 
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Ocean  Beach  wild  waves 
draw  the  surfing  safari 


by  Alan  Brewer 

San  Francisco  is  one  of  the 
unacknowledged  surfing  capitals 
of  the  world.  Ocean  Beach  offers 
cold  water,  unpredictable  cur- 
rents and,  during  December  and 
January,  some  of  the  biggest 
waves  in  California. 

The  Richmond  and  Sunset 
districts  are  home  to  hundreds  of 
surfers  drawn  from  all  over  the 
world  to  the  challenging  waves 
of  Ocean  Beach.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  see  a  couple  hundred  surfers 
taking  advantage  of  the  deep 
waves  off  Golden  Gate  Park. 

It  is  a  different  scene  from  the 
beach  culture  of  Southern 
California  as  Edwin  Salem,  who 
started  surfing  Ocean  Beach  over 
20  years  ago,  explains. 

It  s  kind  of  a 
deep  wilder- 
ness out  there9 

-  Surfer  Henri  Borius 

"Wherever  you  have  cold-wa- 
ter surfers,  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  go  out  in  harsh  conditions, 
there's  more  camaraderie,"  says 
Salem.  "It's  more  of  a  gentle- 
men's thing,  there's  respect." 
Salem  lives  on  the  Great 
Highway  near  Taraval  Street, 
where  some  of  the  biggest  waves 
break  on  Ocean  Beach  within 
view  of  his  living  room  win- 
dows. 

More  than  a  dozen  dedicated 
surfers  live  nearby.  One  of  them 
is  Greg  Kennedy,  who  says  that, 
compared  to  Southern 
California,  "You  find  much  more 
of  a  professional  crowd  surfing 
in  San  Francisco." 

They  are  also  older,  most  in 
their  30s.  Local  surfers  tend  to 
be  self-employed,  which  allows 
them  to  adjust  their  work  sched- 


ules to  surf  conditions.  Salem 
runs  an  export  business,  and 
Kennedy  a  solar  installation 
company.  Kennedy's  next-door 
neighbor,  Henri  Borius,  former 
extreme  skier  in  the  Alps  turned 
surfer,  has  an  art  printing  busi- 
ness. 

The  local  community  includes 
surfers  from  all  over  the  world. 
Borius  comes  from  France, 
Salem  from  Argentina;  there  are 
others  from  South  Africa,  Brazil, 
as  well  as  southern  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  New 
York  City.  Most  learned  to  surf 
in  calmer  waters. 

"Everything  they  say  about 
Ocean  Beach  being  treacherous 
is  true,"  says  Kennedy.  On  most 
surfing  beaches,  the  waves  break 
on  reefs.  Ocean  Beach  is  a  beach 
break,  where  waves  break  on 
sandbars,  creating  an  ever-shift- 
ing surfing  environment. 

It  also  requires  more  condi- 
tioning and  dedication;  it  is  not 
unusual  to  spend  a  quarter-hour 
to  an  hour  paddling  out.  Bigger 
boards  are  called  for,  typically 
around  seven  feet,  more  than 
half  a  foot  longer  than  down 
south. 

The  most  popular  spot  is 
called  VFW's,  at  the  end  of 
Golden  Gate  Park  where  a 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  club- 
house was  located  for  many 
years  in  the  Beach  Chalet. 
Kelly's  Cove,  by  the  Cliff 
House,  is  another  popular,  but 
more  sheltered,  spoL  The  beach 
at  Sloat  Boulevard,  now  that 
there  is  a  parking  lot,  is  becom- 
ing more  crowded.  Fort  Point 
has  long  been  known  to  the  surf- 
ing community  at  large.  For  ex- 
perts only  are  the  spots  known  as 
Dead  Man's  and  the  Potato 
Patch. 

For  the  truly  intrepid,  there  is 
Maverick  at  Half  Moon  Bay, 
where  waves  can  reach  30  feet 
and  a  10-foot  board  may  be  re- 
quired. Maverick's  is  one  of  the 


Ocean  Beach  surfers  Greg 
Kennedy,  Edwin  Salem  and 
Henry  Borius  (above)  with 
their  surfboards.  Bob  Wise, 
of  Wise  Surfboards  (right), 
started  making  boards  25 
years  ago. 

world-class  surfing  spots,  rank- 
ing with  Waimea  Bay  on  the 
North  Shore  of  Oahu,  Hawaii, 
according  to  Salem. 

Ocean  Beach  is  losing  its  rel- 
ative anonymity  as  a  surfing 
spot,  especially  since  a  two-part 
article  by  William  Finnegan  ap- 
peared in  New  Yorker  magazine 
in  August  1992,  followed  by 
more  publicity  in  Surfer  and 
Surfing  Magazine  and  in  other 
magazines  and  on  television. 

The  New  Yorker  article  fea- 
tured Dr.  Mark  Renneker,  also 
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known  as  "Doc  Hazard"  for  his 
fondness  for  big,  seemingly  im- 
possible waves.  He  has  attempt- 
ed to  withdraw  from  the  public 
eye,  though  he  is  still  visible  in 
surfing  circles. 

The  last  year  has  been  the 
most  crowded  to  date,  according 
to  Salem. 

"We're  seeing  a  little  bit  of 
erosion  of  the  etiquette,"  adds 
Kennedy,  speaking  of  southern 
California  surfers.  According  to 
Kennedy,  formerly  everyone 
knew  everyone  else  out  in  the 
water,  but  "now  you  get  this  cold 
stare." 

San  Francisco  has  contributed 
such  legendary  surfing  figures  as 
Fred  Van  Dyke  (now  living  in 
Hawaii)  and  Jack  O'Neill. 
O'Neill  developed  the  wetsuit 
during  World  War  II  for  the  use 
of  Navy  frogmen.  Until  full  suits 
were  adopted  in  the  late  1960s, 
surfing  in  San  Francisco  was 
only  for  the  extremely  hardy  - 
some  would  say  foolhardy.  The 
acceptance  of  ankle  leashes  a 
few  years  later  also  made  surfing 
Ocean  Beach  more  practical, 
saving  long  swims  in  to  retrieve 
a  lost  board  before  another  wave 
could  be  tackled. 

When  Bob  Wise,  of  Wise 
Surfboards,  started  making  surf- 
boards 25  years  ago,  they  were 
longer  and  twice  as  heavy  as  to- 
day's 15-pound  boards,  which 
are  made  of  a  polyurethane  foam 
core  covered  by  lightweight 
fiberglass.  He  notes  that  more 
people  are  surfing,  but  "most 
who  surf  here  don't  live  here 
anymore.  People  are  surfing  here 
who  live  in  Sacramento  -  it's  not 
as  big  a  part  of  their  life."  A  lot 
of  the  locals  who  learned  to  surf 
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here  now  live  elsewhere. 

Surfers  can  wax  poetic  about 
surfing. 

"It's  kind  of  a  deep  wilderness 
out  there,  but  it's  just  across  the 
street,"  says  Henri  Borius.  "Your 
sense  of  time  is  completely  al- 
tered," he  says  of  the  rush  of  rid- 
ing a  wave  and  of  the  meditative 
waiting  periods, 

Salem  describes  the  process: 
"If  you  look  at  it  artistically,  the 
wave  is  your  canvas,  and  your 
board  is  your  brush.  You  draw 
this  line  on  the  canvas,  but  by  the 
time  you're  finished  drawing  the 
line,  the  whole  thing  is  over." 

Surfers  have  become  activists 
in  recent  years.  The  Surfrider 
Foundation  was  founded  in  1985 
and  now  boasts  25,000  members, 
including  a  two-year-old  San 
Francisco  chapter  which  has 
about  450  members.  The  organi- 
zation, including  many  non- 
surfers,  is  devoted  to  protection 
of  coastal  waters.  The  Surfer's 
Medical  Association  was  found- 
ed in  1986  by  Mark  Renneker. 
There  is  even  a  Lawyer's  Surfing 
Association. 

"Surf  music"  is  another  phe- 
nomenon which  has  gained  local 
and  national  attention.  Surf  mu- 
sic is  an  attempt  to  capture  the 
moment  in  the  surf.  Some  local 
surf  bands  are  the  Mermen,  the 
Ultras,  the  Aqua  Velvets,  and  the 
Phantom  Surfers.  The  Mermen, 
whose  members  hail  from  the 
Sunset,  can  be  heard  at  various 
neighborhood  locales. 

Salem  considers  surfing  a 
"philosophy  of  life"  that  relates 
to  nature  and  inner  feelings.  But 
he  offers  a  word  of  warning  - 
once  you  get  in  deep  enough, 
"It's  all  you  want  to  do." 
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Free  clinic  opening 
on  Clement  Street 


by  Barbara  Austen 

When  Richard  and  Trisha 
Gibbs  found  they  were  not  quite 
busy  enough  working  as  doctors 
for  the  San  Francisco  Ballet  and 
raising  five  children  -  all  under 
nine  years  old  -  they  looked 
around  for  a  project  to  occupy 
their  spare  time. 

While  others  might  investi- 
gate the  allure  of  sailboating  or 
sky  diving,  the  Gibbses  decided 
to  open  a  free  medical  clinic  in 
the  Richmond  District. 

The  clinic,  at  132  Clement  St. 
between  Second  and  Third  av- 
enues, will  be  open  to  patients  as 
of  Feb.  15.  Primary  medical  care 
will  be  available  from  1:30  to 
4:30  p.m.,  Monday  through 
Friday,  by  appointment  only.  The 
only  criteria  for  patients  is  that 
they  have  no  medical  insurance. 

In  addition  to  the  one  doctor 
always  on  duty,  there  will  be  a 
nurse  and  a  social  worker  fluent 
in  at  least  one  Asian  dialect. 
Volunteers  from  the  community 
will  help  with  language  transla- 
tion. 

After  four  years  of  private 
practice  with  the  San  Francisco 
Ballet,  why  did  the  Gibbses  want 
to  open  a  free  clinic? 

"We  asked,  'What  can  we  do 
to  improve  people's  lives?'"  said 
Trisha  Gibbs. 

The  clinic,  the  first  free  clinic 
to  open  in  the  City  in  29  years, 
will  start  scheduling  appoint- 
ments Feb.  7.  (The  phone  num- 
ber for  appointments  will  be 
750-9894.) 

"We've  talked  about  it  for 


years  -  doing  some  kind  of  char- 
ity work.  The  paperwork  of  pri- 
vate practice  doesn't  leave  a  lot 
of  time,"  said  Richard  Gibbs. 
"We  just  want  to  practice 
medicine." 

The  doctors  chose  the 
Richmond  District  because  it 
does  not  have  any  similar  medi- 
cal facility.  The  Richmond's 
population  fits  the  types  of  pa- 
tients the  Gibbs  expect  will  need 
the  clinic  -  the  working  poor 
without  insurance,  and  students 
who  no  longer  qualify  for  their 
parents'  insurance  plans. 

"Asian  immigrants  are  also  a 
prime  population.  Many  don't 
have  insurance,"  said  Richard. 

Even  though  both  Gibbses  are 
on  staff  at  the  California  Pacific 
Medical  Center,  patients  who 
need  hospitalization  or  emergen- 
cy care  will  be  referred  to  San 
Francisco  General. 

The  Gibbses  hope  they  do  not 
have  to  send  too  many  patients 
to  emergency  rooms.  They  want 
to  help  relieve  City  emergency 
rooms  for  true  emergencies 
rather  than  patients  who  go  to 
emergency  rooms  for  primary 
care  because  they  lack  health  in- 
surance. 

Preventive  care  is  another 
goal.  According  to  the  Gibbses, 
the  clinic  staff  will  do  everything 
in  its  power  to  prevent  early 
heart  attacks,  unwanted  pregnan- 
cies and  childhood  diseases  re- 
sulting from  a  lack  of  proper  im- 
munizations. 

"We  can  save  a  bundle  of 
money  now  with  preventive 
care,"  said  Richard.  "Preventive 


Lion  dancers  herald  4692 


In  celebration  of  Chinese 
New  Year,  the  Lunar  Year  4692 
and  the  Year  of  the  Dog,  lion 
dancers  will  perform  at  the  San 
Francisco  Main  Library  in  the 
Civic  Center,  and  11  neighbor- 
hood libraries  on  Saturday,  Jan. 
22,  and  Saturday,  Jan.  29. 

To  the  thunderous  beat  of  the 
drum  and  the  clatter  of  cymbals, 
the  multicolored  lion  greets  the 
audience,  dances  in  festivity  and 
snacks  on  lettuce,  which  is  to 
bring  good  luck.  After  a  short 
"nap,"  the  lion  awakens  and  pays 
its  final  respects  with  a  bow. 


Locally,  the  lion  dancers  will 
be  performing  on  Saturday,  Jan. 
22  at  the  Anza  branch  library, 
550  37th  Ave.  at  3  p.m.  and  the 
Richmond  branch  library,  351 
Ninth  Ave.  at  4  p.m.  On 
Saturday,  Jan.  29,  the  lion 
dancers  will  performing  at  the 
Chinatown  Branch,  445  Grant 
Sl  at  noon. 

The  performances,  which  are 
free,  are  sponsored  by  the 
Chinese  Physical  Culture 
Association  and  the  Friends  of 
the  SF  Public  Library.  For  more 
information,  call  557-4554. 


Spiritual  explorers  are  welcome  on. 


Monday,  January  17,  7:30pm 
and  every  third  Monday  of  the  month 

•  Contemporary  worship 
and  music. 

•  Informal  atmosphere  — 
come  as  you  are. 

•  Everybody  welcome  — 
including  doubters! 

DOWNSTAIRS  at  St.  James' 
4620  California  Street  (betw.  8th/9th) 

Come  and  Bring  a  friend! 
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Richard  and  Tricia  Gibbs  unpack  supplies  in  their  free  clinic  on  Clement  Street,  located 
between  Second  and  Third  avenues,  while  preparing  for  their  opening  Feb.  IS. 


care  heads  off  suffering  later." 

If  patients  need  more  special- 
ized attention,  specialists  in  pri- 
vate practice  will  also  donate 
time.  Already,  the  clinic  has  re- 
ceived a  lot  of  support  from  the 
San  Francisco  medical  commu- 
nity. More  than  110  physicians 
have  donated  everything  from 
time  to  medicine  to  money. 

"San  Francisco  has  probably 
some  of  the  best  physicians  in 
the  country.  There  are  so  many 
good  physicians,  yet  patients 
without  insurance  can  wait  up  to 
17  hours  for  medical  care,"  said 
Trisha.  'This  is  about  getting  the 
wealth  of  this  country  distributed 
properly.  Most  doctors  would 
help  in  whatever  way  they  can." 

Working  16-hour  days  since 
last  summer,  the  Gibbses  have 
done  all  of  the  fund-raising  and 
organizing  themselves,  including 
setting  up  a  print  shop  in  their 
living  room.  They  admit  that  the 
biggest  hurdle  has  been  learning 
how  to  become  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization. 

"It  just  snowballed.  We've 


got  a  lot  of  people  helping  and 
the  funding  has  been  better  than 
we  thought  it  would  be.  We've 
tried  to  go  after  funds  that  don't 
normally  fund  clinics,"  said 
Richard. 

The  Gibbses  met  at  Yale 
Medical  School,  where  they  dis- 
covered a  mutual  interest  in 
sports  medicine.  Richard  had 
once  been  a  ballet  dancer,  and 
Trisha  was  a  former  member  of 
the  U.S.  Ski  Team. 

They  originally  moved  to  San 


Francisco  to  set  up  the  SF 
Ballet's  medical  program  and  be- 
cause they  had  family  in  the 
area. 

How  do  they  cope  with  the 
competing  demands  of  their 
practice,  their  five  children, 
which  includes  two-year-old 
twins  and,  soon,  the  free  clinic? 

"We  both  help  each  other.  It's 
an  equal  arrangement,"  said 
Trisha,  adding  that  there  won't 
be  much  time  for  skiing  after  the 
clinic  opens. 


Legal  Services  Without  a  Lawyer... 


Many  legal  services  can  be  performed  without  an  attorney. 

As  an  experienced  Paralegal  I  can  save  you  money. 
And  yes,  it  is  legal!  I  specialize  in  the  following  services: 

❖  Living  Trusts    ❖  Wills  and  Probate 

❖  Divorces  •>  Bankruptcy 

Unlike  attorneys,  I  do  housecalls  and  give  senior  discounts! 
Give  me  a  call  for  a  free  initial  phone  consultation. 

Alice  Tuvelle  ♦>  415-731-9807 

1359  -  10th  Avenue  #4,  San  Francisco,  CA  94122 


YOUR  PRESCRIPTION  FOR 
CAREFREE  CLEANING 


Weekly  or  Biweekly  Maid  Service 
FOUR  ROOM  REGULAR  RATE 
From  $36.95* 


BATHS 

1 .  Corners  and  ceilings  dusted  for  cobwebs. 

2.  Tub  or  shower  tile  cleaned. 

3.  Tub  cleaned,  shower  doors  cleaned  and 
chrome  polished. 

4.  Toilet  cleaned  -  inside  &  out. 

5.  Mirrors,  pictures  and  tile  ledges  cleaned. 

6.  Sink  cleaned  -  chrome  polished. 

7.  Vanity  top  cleaned. 

8.  Floor  washed  &  waxed  or  vacuumed. 

KITCHEN 

1.  Corners  and  ceilings  dusted. 

2.  Range  hood  cleaned. 

3.  Top  of  refrigerator  cleaned. 

4.  Cabinet  doors  dusted. 

5.  Stove  top  cleaned. 

6.  Appliance  facings  cleaned. 

7.  Window  sills  &  window  frames  dusted. 

8.  Pictures  dusted. 

9.  Door  frame  cleaned  and  top  dusted. 

10.  Countertop,  small  appliances  and  backlash 
cleaned. 

11.  Sink  cleaned. 

12.  Waste  baskets  emptied,  washed  &  refined. 

13.  Floor  washed  &  waxed  or  vacuumed. 


CALL  FOR  AN  APPOINTMENT 
(415)  221-1334 


10%  OFF  ALL  SERVICES 
WITH  THIS  AD 


LIVING  ROOM-DINING  ROOM-FAMILY  ROOM- 
BEDROOMS-ETC. 

1 .  Corners  and  ceilings  dusted  for  cobwebs. 

2.  Window  sills  &  window  frames  dusted. 

3.  Door  frame  cleaned  and  top  dusted. 

4.  Mirrors  and  pictures  dusted/cleaned. 

5.  Ashtrays  emptied  and  cleaned. 

6.  Waste  baskets  emptied  and  refined. 

7.  Beds  made. 

8.  Lamps  and  lamp  shades  dusted. 

9.  Furniture  dusted. 

1 0.  Floor  dusted  or  vacuumed. 


*  4-Rooms  are  kitchen.  Bathroom,  Living  Room,  and  bedroom. 
Foyer.  Hall  and/or  Dinette  may  require  an  additional  charge.  A 
second  bathroom  is  priced  as  two  additional  rooms.  Prices 
quoted  above  are  for  weekly  or  biweekly  maid  service  and  are 
based  upon  average  room  size,  content  and  condition.  Prices 
subject  to  change. 
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Museum  spotlights  'faiths,  forms  and  harmony1  of  Thailand 


by  Caroline  Chung 

Nestled  on  Commercial  Street 
between  Clay  and  Montgomery 
streets  lies  a  treasure  of  exquisite 
exhibits  and  antiquities  from 
both  sides  of  the  Pacific  Basin. 

The  Pacific  Heritage 
Museum,  located  within  the 
Bank  of  Canton  on  608 
Commercial  St.,  is  now  offering 
the  "Faiths,  Forms  and  Harmony 
of  Thailand"  exhibition. 

The  Bank  of  Canton  of 
California  was  the  first  Chinese- 
ownerf  bank  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  Bank  of  Canton  building 
was  built  in  1854. 

The  lower  level,  the  only  re- 
maining section  of  the  original 
foundation,  once  housed  the 
vaults  containing  the  original 
San  Francisco  mint. 

Upon  entering  the  building, 
visitors  are  faced  with  a  display 
of  one  of  Buddhism's  major 
practices  -  spirit  offering.  The 
left  wall  is  a  mesmerizing  dis- 
play of  wooden  spirit-houses. 

Buddhists  believe  that  every 
function  of  life  has  a  spirit,  and 
one  must  make  offerings  to  these 
spirits  in  order  to  keep  them  hap- 
py. Houses  are  often  decorated 
with  such  items  as  garlands  of 
flowers,  cushions  and  bedding 
for  the  spirits.  These  are  placed 
inside  the  little  shrines,  but  the 
spirit  itself  is  rarely  represented. 

"These  are  replicas  of  real 
wooden  spirit- houses,  which  are 


often  in  disarray  along  China's 
countrysides,"  Roy  Duret,  muse- 
um guard  and  tour  guide,  ex- 
plains. 

Large  fans  hang  down  over 
the  entire  display. 

"Most  people  -  when  they 
see  a  monk  with  a  fan  -  think  he 
is  trying  to  stay  cool,"  explains 
Duret.  "But  monks  use  fans  to 
isolate  themselves  from  aggra- 
vating objects  or  people.  It's  an 
instrument  of  withdrawal." 

The  "Life  Story  of  the  Sidd- 
hartha  Guatama  Buddha"  lines 
the  corridor,  including  a  pictorial 
depiction  of  Buddha's  life. 

Over  the  reception  desk  is  a 
double-locked  hom  design,  and 
horns  are  evident  throughout  the 
rooms. 

"Horns  are  a  typical  symbol 
in  Thailand,"  Duret  explains. 
"They  are  often  seen  on  roofs." 
According  to  Duret,  betel  nuts 
are  also  a  popular  theme. 

The  three  main  religions  of 
Thailand  are  animism,  Buddh- 
ism and  Hinduism.  The  culture 
has  been  described  as  a  blending 
of  local  animistic  beliefs  and 
practices  from  tribal  times  with 
Buddhism  and  Hinduism  from 
India  and  China  joining  the  mix 
in  the  13th  century. 

A  "Representation  of  the 
Universe"  exhibit  lines  the  entire 
back  wall  of  the  room,  where  vi- 
brant blue  silk  laid  end  to  end  on 
the  floor  represents  the  waves  of 
the  ocean,  and,  above,  the  pea- 
cock and  rabbit  -  typical  sym- 


JOE'S  BACK! 

Again  -  Quality  Electrical  Work 
at  Affordable  Prices. 
No  Job  too  Small. 
FREE  Estimates 
Licensed  Electrical  Contractor 
Joseph  T.  Hayes 

Lie.  #675817 


872-2435 


bols  of  the  sun  and  moon  - 
watch  over  the  display. 

Next  to  that  is  the  "Victory  of 
the  Mara,"  the  most  popular  im- 
age of  Buddha.  It  is  the  serene 
face  of  Buddha,  sitting  cross- 
legged  while  experiencing  his 
first  realization  of  wisdom,  the 
first  time  he  consciously  rejected 
evil  forces. 

Surrounding  the  "Victory  of 
the  Mara"  are  numerous  "nisha," 
which  resemble  gold-plated  pic- 
lure  frames.  These,  Duret  says, 
are  "often  used  to  display  a  pic- 
ture of  Buddha."  There  is  also  a 
colors  of  the  week  guide,  a  dis- 
play showing  what  colors  a 
Buddhist  wears  for  maximum 
benefit  on  certain  days. 

"As  you  go  along  these  vari- 
ous exhibits,  you  may  notice  that 
many  items  are  made  of  some- 
what flimsy,  weak  material,"  ob- 
serves Duret. 

"This  is  an  integral  part  of 
their  religion  -  that  it  does  not 
matter  if  the  actual  object  is  non- 
durable, because  things  in  life  - 
including  life  itself  -  are  not  ev- 
erlasting. You  merely  make  them 
again.  The  spirit  lives  on." 

There  are  several  half-man, 
half-bird  displays.  "They  are  the 
emblem  of  the  country,"  Duret 
says.  "It  symbolizes  the  presence 
of  God  Vishnu,  the  presence  of 
the  divine  King.  All  their  royalty 
was  believed  to  be  divine,  that 
included  the  wives  and  concu- 
bines. The  emblem  is  called  the 
Garuda." 

In  the  center  of  the  room  is  a 
very  large  footprint  in  red  velvet. 
It  is  a  bronze  reproduction  of 
Buddha's  footprint. 

"We  are  going  to  have  music 
in  the  background,  tapes  of  Thai 
music,  which  includes  folk  mu- 
sic and  monks  chanting,"  Duret 
says.  "We  will  also  have  tapes 
relevant  to  certain  exhibits  play- 
ing for  added  information,  and 
we'll  be  having  seminars  every 
three  or  four  months  on  various 
topics,  such  as  meditation." 
On  the  second  floor,  there  is  a 
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COMPLETE 
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PEST  CONTROL  SERVICES 


Cockroaches! 

•  Elimination  with  1  application 

•  one-yeah  guarantee 

•  Immediate  Re-entry 

•  Safest,  most  effective  treatment 


Fleas,  Ants,  Silverfish, 
Spiders,  Pantry  Pests, 
Rodents,  etc. 


PEST  CONTROL 

Call  Us  For  A  FREE  Pest  Inspection!  \  (800)  526"7116 
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Thi»  gilded  bronze,  known  as  "Victory  over  the  Mara,"  rep- 
resents the  philosophy  and  trnquility  of  Buddhism. 


display  of  a  papier-mache*  betel 
box,  a  mask  and,  for  modern 
times,  motorcycle  helmets  de- 
signed with  intricate  patterns  in 
black  and  deep  red  -  traditional 
colors. 

The  entire  back  wall  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  life  of  a  monk,  and 
there  are  two  displays  contrast- 
ing the  very  different  lifestyles 
of  the  country  monk  and  the  ur- 
ban monk.  The  country  monk 
lives  very  simply.  The  urban 
monk  lives  more  comfortably 
and  with  more  material  goods  in 
his  possession. 

The  left  wall  is  covered  by  a 
long  mural  painted  in  1967  dedi- 
cated to  pre-Buddha  life.  A 
small  case  displays  the  different 
types  and  colors  of  material 
wom  by  Southeast  Asian  women 
to  identify  them  region  by  re- 
gion. 

One  display  is  of  gold  "stu- 
pas,"  each  made  of  three  rings. 
The  outer  ring  represents  a  very 
physical  slate  of  consciousness. 
The  next  inner  ring  represents  a 
still-physical  consciousness,  but 
with  a  higher  consciousness,  and 
the  innermost  ring  represents  a 
celestial  being. 

"The  center  is  Nirvana.  That's 
the  most  centered  state,  where 
physical  things  -  this  outside 
world  -  do  not  matter.  It's  hard 
to  get  to  that  state  for  most  peo- 
ple, even  Buddha  had  a  hard 
time!"  Duret  chuckles. 
"Essentially,  it's  the  pathway  to 
Nirvana." 


The  lower  level,  which  in- 
cludes the  vaults,  is  dedicated  to 
the  Chinese  antiquities,  such  as 
Taipei  bronzes  and  period  potter- 
ies, which  are  labeled  by  period. 

"All  the  major  dynasties  are 
represented  here  -  the  Ming, 
Chi'ing,  Shanz  and  Sing,"  Duret 
says.  There  are  many  strikingly 
beautiful  pieces  here,  including  a 
"Bowl  in  Shape  of  Lotus"  from 
the  Sing  Dynasty  (A.D.  960- 
1279).  Many  Shanz  pieces  are 
made  of  bronze. 

These  displays  will  probably 
be  here  for  only  another  year  or 
two,  according  to  Duret.  The 
back  room  contains  selected  vol- 
umes from  the  "500  Years  of 
Chinese  Art"  series  and  "Art  in 
Overseas  Collections"  -  all  gifts 
from  the  National  Palace 
Museum  of  Taipei,  Taiwan. 

"We  hope  to  get  more  people 
here  to  visit  the  museum,"  says 
Duret.  "It's  a  wonderful  exhibit 
and  very  informative.  We  also 
hope  to  get  more  items  from 
Korea  and  Japan.  The  Bank  of 
Canton's  policy  is  to  accept  no 
donations  and  no  admission 
charges  from  the  public." 

Visitors  are  welcome  at  the 
Pacific  Heritage  Museum,  608 
Commercial  Street,  Monday 
through  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  For  more  information  on 
the  "Faiths,  Forms  and 
Harmony  of  Thailand"  exhibit, 
call  399-1124,  or  call  Peng  Van 
Etten,  362-4100,  at  the  Bank  of 
Canton  of  California. 


...  &  the 
Republic 
for  Which 
She  Stands 


A  symbol  of  freedom 
stands  not  only  for  what  has 
gone  before,  but  for  what 
lies  ahead  as  well. 

Today,  the  VFW  carries 
on  this  tradition  of  freedom 
by  supporting  a  strong 
national  defense,  working  to 
maintain  and  protect  veter- 
ans' rights,  and  improving     Write  or  call  today: 
the  communities  in  which      HOWARD  C.  SPERRY 

we  live.  Veterans  know  that    POST  3570  

service  to  one's  country  401  Van  Ness  Ave.  N°129 
doesn't  end  when  you  take  San  Francisco,  CA  941 02 
off  the  uniform.  415/626-7281 
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Happy  New  Year  to  all,  and 
I  hope  you  will  have  a 
very  successful  and  pros- 
perous year.  I  have  spoken  to 
many  of  you  this  past  year,  done 
business  with  some  and  had  a 
good  time  sharing  my  thoughts 
and  answering  questions  for  you. 

A  new  year  is  always  a 
nervous  time  for  the  self-em- 
ployed, such  as  this  real  estate 
broker,  because  one  can  never 
foretell  the  future  and  how  busi- 
ness will  be  during  the  year. 

1993  ended  with  a  bang  in  the 
real  estate  market,  with  the  mort- 
gage interest  rate  at  its  25  year 
low  and  then  suddenly  moving 
up  a  little  on  a  barrage  of  good 
economic  news.  Some  of  the 
consumers  who  have  been  sitting 
on  the  fence  got  up  and  pur- 
chased homes  to  lock  in  on  the 
good  rates  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  depressed  housing  prices. 

What  does  1994  have  in  store 
for  the  real  estate  market?  Only 
someone  with  a  better  crystal 
ball  than  mine  can  tell,  but  here 
are  some  market  monitors  to 
watch  for  in  the  near  future. 

With  interest  rates  so  low,  in 
the  6  to  8  percent  range,  and  real 
estate  prices  decreasing,  the  af- 
fordability  index  has  gone  up. 
The  affordability  index  is  the 
percentage  of  households  who 
can  afford  the  monthly  housing 
payments  on  the  median  priced 


home  in  an  area 
with  20  percent 
down  payment. 
The  index  is  fairly 
high  now  and  if  it 
increases  some- 
what, it  can  lead  to 
a  better  real  estate 
market 

In  conjunction 
with  the  affordabil- 
ity index  is  consumer  confi- 
dence. This  is  a  very  subjective 
measure,  but  it  has  proven  to  be 
a  reasonably  good  indicator  of 
whether  consumers  will  make 
major  purchases  such  as  real  es- 
tate or  automobiles.  The  con- 
sumer confidence  level  has  risen 
in  the  past  year  and  seems  like  it 
will  continue  to  increase.  This  is 
good  if  the  trend  continues,  for  it 
will  also  lead  to  a  good  real  es- 
tate market 

The  unemployment  numbers 
are  also  important  In  California, 
we  have  had  double  digit  unem- 
ployment several  months  this 
past  year.  We  seem  to  have 
reached  the  peak,  and  the  unem- 
ployment numbers  appear  to  be 
heading  down. 

If  they  continue  to  decrease, 
more  people  are  able  to  obtain 
jobs  and  can  afford  the  mortgage 
necessary  to  purchase  a  home, 
making  for  a  positive  turn  for  the 
market. 

The  number  of  houses  on  the 


1994  -  a  year  for 
cautious  optimism 


John  M.  Lee 

market  or  inventory  is  also  a 
good  indicator  of  where  the  mar- 
ket is  heading.  Toward  the  end  of 
1993,  the  inventory  started  to 
shrink.  Some  of  that  was  because 
sellers  were  taking  their  proper- 
ties off  the  market  during  the 
holiday  season,  but  some  of  it  is 
because  inventory  was  being 
sold.  Most  real  estate  brokerage 
firms  reported  a  high  number  of 
sales  in  November. 

The  number  of  foreclosure 
houses  on  the  market  should  also 
be  monitored  because  foreclo- 
sures create  a  distress  sale  situa- 
tion, meaning  some  sellers  will 
take  less  for  their  properties,  cre- 
ating lower  values  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods. Foreclosures  seem  to 
be  decreasing  toward  the  end  of 
1993. 

Another  monitor  is  how  the 
middle  real  estate  market  is  do- 
ing. The  first-time  home-buyer's 
market  has  been  fine,  but  it  is  the 
middle-  and  high-end  markets 
that  are  suffering. 


Judging  from 
the  thousands 
of  telephone 
calls  I  receive  each 
year,  my  con- 
stituents are  ready, 
willing  and  able  to 

:rs^yt^  Senator  Quentin  Kopp 


Send  your  ideas 
for  legislation 


range  of  subjects. 

I'm  excited  by  the 

diversity  of  subjects  and  the 

intensity  of  some  of  my  callers' 

views. 

That's  why  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  solicit  readers'  ideas  on 
legislation  for  1994.  On  Jan.  3, 
1994,  the  California  legislature 
reconvenes  in  Sacramento  and 
I'm  seeking  selected,  creative, 
sound  ideas  for  legislation.  The 
deadline  to  submit  requests  to 


the  Legislative  Counsel,  which 
translates  ideas  into  precise 
statutes,  is  Jan.  21,  1994,  and  the 
final  day  to  introduce  bills  to  the 
rest  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Legislature  is  Feb.  25,  1994.  So 
please  think  contemplatively,  but 
fast  -  time  is  short 

Senators  are  permitted  to  in- 
troduce a  total  of  65  bills  each 
year's  legislative  session.  Since 


I've  already  intro- 
duced 41  for  1993, 1 
have  just  24  remain- 
ing. Readers  may  be 
assured,  however, 
that  I've  reserved  a 
large  number  of  the 
allotment  for  ideas 
from  constituents. 

My  staff  and  I  are 
delighted  to  discuss 
your  suggestions. 

Please  telephone  us  here  at 
the  district  office,  952-5666. 
Even  better,  send  me  a  written 
summary  of  your  idea.  Don't  be 
shy  -  no  idea  is  too  trivial.  The 
address  of  my  district  office  is 
363  El  Camino  Real  in  South 
San  Francisco,  94080. 

Start  the  New  Year  right  -  ex- 
press yourself! 


Letters  to  the  editor 


Editor: 

Please  tell  your  readers  to  be- 
ware. A  Caucasian  man,  with 
reddish  brown  hair,  slight  beard 
and  crutches,  came  to  our  office 
in  the  Richmond  District  claim- 
ing he  was  a  neighbor  in  a  near- 
by apartment  building.  He 
flashed  an  "identification"  card. 

He  said  his  car  towed  was 
that  morning,  and  he  and  his 
wife  needed  some  money  to  get 
the  car  out  of  the  garage.  He  had 
collected  $96  from  other  neigh- 
bors, but  needed  $6  more.  We 


gave  him  the  money  only  to 
learn  that  he  was  still  collecting 
much  later  that  day. 

The  following  day,  we  spot- 
ted him  on  the  next  block  and 
called  the  police.  The  police 
came  quickly,  but  explained  that 
nothing  could  be  done  since  he 
is  simply  asking  for  money. 

Readers,  beware! 
Arlene  Filippi-Chinn 

Editor: 

We  have  been  attending  meet- 
ings on  the  rail  line  on  Geary 


Boulevard  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years. 

Muni  planners  say  there  are 
over  50,000  persons  who  ride 
the  38  Geary  daily.  Where  do 
50,000  persons  come  from  -  the 
Richmond?  Census  figures  don't 
number  that  many  people  in  the 
District 

However,  add  downtown  em- 
ployees coming  from  Marin/San 
Mateo  and  the  Sunset,  who  park 
their  cars  all  day  in  our  residen- 

Continued  on  page  17 
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However,  the 
sellers  of  starter 
homes    have  to 
move,  purchasing 
larger  homes,  and 
so  monitoring  the 
middle  markets  be- 
comes important. 
The  middle  market 
sellers  tend  to  pur- 
chase high-end 
homes.  In  the  past  few  years,  the 
middle-  and  nigh-end  markets 
have  been  hurt  primarily  be- 
cause of  general  economic  un- 
certainty. 

Corporate  downsizing  had 
the  effect  of  laying  off  a  whole 
layer  of  middle  and  upper  man- 
agement, the  prime  buyers  of 
middle-  and  high-end  homes. 
When  the  employment  situation 
becomes  better,  these  home 
should  begin  to  sell  again. 

At  the  end  of  1993,  there  are 
several  hot  real  estate  spots  in 
the  nation.  Texas  and  Colorado 
markets  were  red  hot,  with  sell- 
ers getting  multiple  offers  and 
homes  selling  in  a  matter  of 
days,  much  as  in  the  market  we 
had  in  1987  and  part  of  1989. 

Activity  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  was  picking  up  as  well. 


However,  California  was  the 
last  to  move  into  this  recession 
and  will  be  the  last  to  get  out  In 
this  area,  we  hit  the  peak  in  the 
middle  of  1989  and  have  been  in 
a  slump  for  the  past  four  and  a 
half  years.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  we  see  some  movement 
in  activity  and  prices  in  a  posi- 
tive direction  in  1994. 

The  economic  news  appears 
to  have  turned  somewhat  posi- 
tive: interest  rates  are  low,  there 
is  a  pent-up  demand  for  real  es- 
tate, sellers  are  more  realistic 
about  prices  and  consumer  confi- 
dence is  improving.  In  the  past 
few  months,  I  have  seen  multiple 
offers  on  properties  in  the 
Richmond  District  because  in- 
ventory is  at  a  fairly  low  level. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  a 
good  real  estate  year.  I  hope  you 
all  have  a  happy  and  prosperous 
new  year  in  1994  and  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  me  with  any 
real  estate  questions. 

John  M  Lee  is  a  real  estate 
broker  for  Prudential  California 
Realty  and  specializes  in  the 
Richmond  and  Sunset  districts. 
Please  call  him  at  776-9500. 
ext.  267,  if  you  have  any  ques- 
tions. 
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f  f  |  t  all  started  when  I  gradu- 
ated from  college  and 
took  a  low-paying  job.  I 
didn't  want  to  live  like  a  student, 
so  I  used  credit  cards  to  buy  my- 
self furniture  and  eat  dinners 
out,"  explains  Sally.  "I  wasn't 
extravagant,"  she  adds,  "I  just 
didn't  want  to  deprive  myself." 

Today,  in  her  early  40s,  Sally, 
a  Bay  Area  resident,  has  more 
than  $20,000  in  consumer  debt. 
Although  her  current  job  pays 
her  better  than  those  she's  had 
before,  Sally's  debt  represents 
more  than  50  percent  of  her  an- 
nual salary. 

In  addition  to  her  immediate 
post-college  spending,  Sally  says 
her  debt  accumulated  over  the 
years  during  some  moving  trips 
that  took  her  across  the  country 
when  she  wasn't  working. 

A  Gift  of  Credit? 

"When  I  got  a  new  card  with 
a  $5,000  credit  limit,  it  felt  like 
someone  just  handed  me  $5,000. 
The  reality  has  been  that  I  got  in 
the  hole  financially,"  says  Sally, 
who  first  realized  she  was  in 
over  her  head  one  day  a  few 
years  back  when  she  totaled  up 
her  debts. 


mi 


Many  people, 
because  they  keep 
debts  on  numerous 
credit  lines,  don't 
know  the  total 
debt  they  owe. 
When  Sally  real- 
ized the  extent  of 
the  debt,  she  start- 
ed to  make  some 
changes.  If,  like  Sally,  you  don't 
have  savings  to  get  rid  of  the 
debt,  then  you've  got  some  work 
to  do. 

If  you're  currently  spending 
all  of  your  current  income,  you 
need  to  figure  out  some  ways  to 
decrease  your  spending  and/or 
increase  your  income.  Sally  is 
working  on  both. 

"I've  given  up  my  monthly 
parking  garage  at  my  apartment, 
I  shop  more  at  discounters  like 
Costco,  and  I  wear  cotton  cloth- 
ing now  to  cut  down  on  dry 
cleaning  bills,"  explains  Sally. 
She  has  also,  since  turning  40 
and  becoming  more  health  con- 
scious, decreased  her  meat  con- 
sumption and  found  that  this  has 
slashed  her  grocery  bill. 

Sally  is  looking  to  do  some 
freelance  jobs  outside  of  her  hec- 
tic full-time  job.  Finding  the 
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time  to  search  for  work  hasn't 
been  easy.  And  jobs  aren't  plen- 
tiful. In  the  meantime,  Sally  also 
has  recognized  the  need  to  slow 
the  growth  of  her  debL 

Low-fat  Interest  Rates 

Sally  put  her  debt  on  a  low- 
interest  rale  diet.  She  transferred 
her  balances  onto  lower  interest- 
rate  credit  cards  and  lines.  In  or- 
der to  accomplish  this,  she  con- 
solidated and  closed  some  credit 
lines  to  qualify  for  new  credit. 
According  to  Gerri  Detweiler  of 
Bankcard  Holders  of  America,  a 
nonprofit  that  compiles  lists  of 
low-rate  credit  cards,  this  is  typi- 
cal. 

"Lenders  don't  want  to  see 
that  you  have  too  much  credit 
available  because  that  can  lead  to 
bankruptcies,"  explains 
Detweiler. 

Many  people  still  don't  know 
that  different  credit  cards  charge 
different  interest  rates.  A  recent 
Princeton  Survey  Research  study 
found  that  57  percent  of  con- 
sumers think  that  Visa  and 
Mastercard  or  the  government 
dictates  interest  rates  on  credit 


cards. 

Each  bank  that  is- 
sues cards  sets  their 
own  rates.  Why  pay 
14  percent,  16  per- 
cent, 18  percent  or 
more  when  you  can 
pay  less?  Once  ap- 
proved, you  can 
transfer  your  bal- 
ance to  the  lower  interest  card. 

If  you're  earning  a  decent  in- 
come, are  not  too  burdened  with 
debt  and  have  a  clean  credit 
record,  qualifying  for  lower-rate 
cards  is  relatively  painless.  Some 
persistence  may  be  required  if 
you  have  nicks  on  your  credit  re- 
port or  have  income  and  debt 
problems. 

Use  Your  Savings 

Unlike  Sally,  it's  surprising 
how  many  people  with  consumer 
debt  could  pay  it  down  with  sav- 
ings. I  know  this  because  of  the 
people  I  talk  to  who  are  in  debt 
and  have  savings. 

Psychologically,  many  people 
think  of  their  savings  as  separate 
from  their  debts.  The  thought  of 
using  those  savings  to  pay  off 
debts  makes  it  seem  like  you're 
somehow  losing  money. 

You're  not  losing.  You're 
gaining.  Remember  that  the 
growth  of  your  money  is  deter- 
mined by  your  net  worth  -  the 
difference  between  your  assets 
and  your  liabilities.  Your  savings 
and  investments  are  hopefully 
growing  but  if  you  debts  are  also 


growing,  you're  not  making 
much  headway. 

If  you  have  the  savings  to  pay 
down  high-interest  credit  card 
and  auto  loans,  just  do  it.  You  di- 
minish your  savings,  but  you 
also  reduce  your  debts.  Make 
sure  to  pay  off  the  loans  with  the 
highest  interest  rates  first 

You  benefit  financially  since 
the  interest  on  your  savings  is  far 
less  than  the  interest  rate  on  your 
debt.  Even  if  you're  a  financial 
wizard  and  think  you  can  earn 
more  on  your  savings,  swallow 
your  ego  and  pay  down  the  debts 
anyway.  In  order  to  chase  that 
higher  potential  return  from  in- 
vestments, you  need  to  take  sub- 
stantial risk.  You  might  earn 
more  but  you  might  also  lose 
your  shirt. 

If  you  have  loans  at,  say,  12 
percent,  paying  them  off  is  like 
finding  an  investment  with  a 
guaranteed  return  of  12  percent. 
And  that's  tax-free.  You  would 
actually  need  to  find  an  invest- 
ment that  yielded  even  more  - 
around  18  percent  -  to  net  about 
12  percent  after  paying  taxes  to 
justify  not  paying  your  12  per- 
cent loans.  Good  luck  in  today's 
financial  markets! 

Eric  K.  Tyson,  MBA,  is  a  Bay 
Area-based  personal  finance 
writer,  lecturer  and  counselor. 
His  personal  finance  radio  pro- 
gram will  begin  airing  on 
KNBR-AM  at  680,  beginning 
Saturday,  Jan.  8  at  JO  a.m. 


A 


recent 
study 
conduct-  i 
ed  for  the  San 
Francisco 
Recycling 
Program  shows 
that  72  percent 
of  San  Fran- 
ciscans recycle  on  a  regular  ba- 
sis, and  the  majority  of  residents 
are  satisfied  with  the  City's  recy- 
cling program  (40  percent  were 
very  satisfied  and  38  percent 
somewhat  satisfied).  Two-thirds 
(67  percent)  of  respondents  say 
they  receive  all  the  information 
they  would  like  about  recycling. 

The  market  research  study, 
conducted  by  Barnes-Clarke 
Inc.,  in  conjunction  with  David 
Binder  and  Fleischman  Field 
Research,  included  a  telephone 
survey  of  600  randomly  selected 
San  Francisco  residents. 

The  percentage  of  residents  in 
the  Richmond  who  regularly  re- 
cycle is  almost  80  percent  -  sig- 
nificantly above  the  City  aver- 
age. 

Residents  of  the  Richmond 
are  also  more  familiar  with  the 
recycling  program,  although  less 
than  25  percent  know  that  the  re- 
cycling program  has  a  telephone 
hotline  (554-6193)  for  questions 
about  recycling. 

The  most  frequently  recycled 


Richmond 
recycling 

David  Assmann 


materials  in  the  Richmond  are 
newspapers  (recycled  by  96  per- 
cent of  respondents),  glass  (92 
percent)and  aluminum  cans  (90 
percent).  The  least  often  recy- 
cled materials  are  white  paper 
(74  percent),  junk  mail  (74  per- 
cent), plastic  bottles  (70  percent) 
and  tin  or  steel  cans  (70  per- 
cent). 

More  than  half  of  respon- 
dents in  the  Richmond  said  they 
were  currently  able  to  recycle 
everything  they  would  like  to  re- 
cycle, although  26  percent  say 
they  would  like  to  be  able  to  re- 
cycle plastics,  and  4  percent 
would  like  curbside  pickup  of 
clothing  and  leftover  paint. 

Twenty-two  percent  of 
Richmond  residents  use  the 
Richmond  Environmental 
Action  or  the  Haight-Ashbury 
Neighborhood  Council  drop-off 
centers.  The  major  reasons  given 
for  using  drop-off  centers  were 
that  they  take  more  kinds  of  ma- 
terial and  that  they  pay  money 
for  recyclables. 


More  than 
two-thirds  of 
residents  in  the 
Richmond  (67 
percent)  have 
noticed  blue  box 
scavenging,  with 
27  percent  con- 
sidering scav- 
engers to  be  a  problem.  The 
biggest  problem  with  scaveng- 
ing, according  to  respondents,  is 
that  it  takes  money  away  from  a 
program  that  City  residents  pay 
for. 

Fifty-eight  percent  of 
Richmond  residents  say  they  are 
buying  less  toxic  products  now 
than  they  have  in  the  past. 
Respondents  named  protecting 
the  environment  as  the  number 
one  reason  for  buying  less  toxic 
products  (50  percent),  followed 
by  health  issues  (27  percent). 

Citywide,  African-American, 
Asian  and  Latino  residents  are 
significantly  more  concerned 
about  the  health  issues  posed  by 
toxics  than  whites.  Of  all  City 
residents,  62  percent  feel  that  it 
is  very  important  that  products 
contain  less-toxic  materials. 

Latino  respondents  were 
much  more  likely  to  be  con- 
cerned about  toxic  or  hazardous 
materials  (80  percent  felt  it  very 

Continued  on  page  18 
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tial  areas,  and  you  get  the  num- 
ber. 

Why  do  Muni  planners  pick 
the  Geary  Boulevard  to  modify? 
At  present,  with  the  divider  we 
have  four  lanes  -  one  parking 
lane  and  three  driving  lanes  in 
each  direction.  A  rail  line  would 
take  out  one  lane  each  way  leav- 
ing two  driving  lanes.  Double 
parking  leaves  only  two  nego- 
tiable driving  lanes. 

Muni  planners  and  consul- 
tants have  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  planning  a  way  to  get 
people  into  the  downtown  areas. 
Have  they  given  any  thought  to 
providing  transit  to  the  Sunset 
District  or  Marina?  Neither  dis- 
trict has  sufficient  public  transit. 

The  Richmond  District  has 
more  elderly  persons  who  shop 
and  frequent  Geary  and  Clement 
to  shop  and  browse.  They  are 
sometimes  infirm  and  ofttimes 
laden  with  purchases.  Should 
they  be  asked  to  wait  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street  to  board? 

The  Richmond  District  has  at 
least  five  schools  whose  students 
ride  Muni.  Should  they  be  put  in 
the  middle  of  the  street? 

The  Richmond  District  has 
three  hospitals  and  medical  facil- 
ities drawing  the  handicapped 
who  use  public  transit  and  need 
the  handicapped  facility  for 
boarding.  Should  they  try  to 
board  in  the  middle  of  the  street? 

We  have  been  told  that  the 
construction  of  rail  lines  will  not 
affect  businesses  on  Geary 
Boulevard  and  can  be  done  a 
block  at  a  time.  Forget  it! 

The  Richmond  District  has 
excellent  public  transportation 
because  of  its  high  voting  ability. 


On  a  clear  day ... 


This  birds-eye  view  of  San  Francisco  taken  in  the  late 
1930s  shows  the  Laurel  Hill  cemetery  (left),  which  City 
voters  elected  to  remove,  and  the  Calvary  cemetery 


Court  My  of  Qrttf  Om  Coll#c«o*. 

(right)  which  is  where  the  Anza  Vista  and  old  Sears  site 
is  today.  At  the  lower  right  is  the  Columbarium,  where 
the  former  Odd  Fellows  Cemetery  was  located. 


At  present,  with  the  express 
line  for  commuter  times,  it  is 
possible  to  get  to  the  downtown 
area  in  less  than  25  minutes.  Is 
the  rail  line  going  to  assist  the 
residents  of  the  Richmond 


District,  or  the  Financial  District 
and  downtown? 

There  will  be  more  meetings 
to  attempt  justification  of  the 
Muni  planners!  If  you  wish  to 
protest  and  keep  our  public  tran- 


sit as  is  -  contact  Save  Our 
Richmond  Environment  with 
your  comments,  and  we  will  rep- 
resent you  at  these  meetings.  We 
will  also  advise  you  when  and 
where  so  you  can  be  heard. 


Send  your  protests  to  Save 
Our  Richmond  Environment, 
535  39th  Ave.,  SF,  94121. 
Margaret  Brady 
President,  S.O.R.E. 


E 


Anniversary 


ENTREE  SPECIALS  j&V,. 


Monday- 1  lb.  Maine  Lobster 

T 

Tuesday-  Fresh  Dungeness  Crab  Cioppino 

T 

Wednesday-  Fresh  Prawn  Risotto 

▼ 

Thursday-  Seafood  Paella  Valencia 

Offer  cannot  be  used  with  any  other  discount. 
Valid  4:30-6:30,  Mon-Thu,  with  this  ad;  expires  1/31/94 
Reservations  recommended 


Bff 


Thank  you  Bay  Area!  Our  1 5th  Anniversary 
is  in  January,  and  we're  thanking  you  with 
these  specials . . .  gifts  from  PJ'S  just  in  time 
to  ring  in  the  New  Year. 


737  IRVING  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  (415)  566-7775 
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From  where  I  sit 


Mayor  Frank  Jordan 


Evaluating  Matrix  is  a  little 
like  the  sightless  describ- 
ing an  elephant.  Some 
think  it  looks  like  a  trunk.  Others 
describe  the  ears,  while  still  oth- 
ers swear  the  whole  thing  is 
shaped  like  a  tusk. 

Matrix  is  the  sum  of  its  parts. 
When  I  first  envisioned  the  pro- 
gram, it  was  in  response  to  citi- 
zen complaints  that  San 
Francisco  was  becoming  unin- 
habitable. Street  people  were 
committing  crimes  which,  if  left 
unabated,  would  endanger  other 
homeless,  as  well  as  non-home- 
less, citizens. 

We  began  more  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  laws  against  nui- 
sance crimes:  trespassing,  side- 
walk and  street  obstruction  and 
laws  against  aggressive  panhan- 
dling, public  urination,  camping 
in  public  parks  and  sleeping  in 
parks  after  10  p.m.  Represen- 
tatives from  social  services  and 
mental  health  workers  surveyed 
and  evaluated  necessary  out- 
reach programs. 

Layer  by  layer  we  began  to 
add  other  components  to  the  pro- 


AHEAD  OF 
HIS  CLASS 


George  M.  Patterson 

Your  Personable  Real  Estate  Agent 


ThePrudential 

CALIFORNIA  REALTY 
One  Daniel  Burnham  Court 
Suite  260 
Call  474-1525  Ext.  349 
or  752-761 8 


gram.  In  addition  to  enforcement 
actions,  we  sent  out  teams  of  so- 
cial and  mental  health  workers. 
As  our  homeless  plan  evolved, 
more  single  room  occupancy 
rooms  opened  up.  We  utilized 
the  Mission  Hotel  as  an  assess- 
ment center  for  those  who  need- 
ed to  be  made  aware  options  oth- 
er than  living  on  the  street 

Our  team,  which  meets  every 
10  days,  now  includes  35  people, 
representing  a  cross-section  of 
San  Francisco  departments  and 
agencies  that  interface  with  the 
homeless. 

San  Francisco  currently 
spends  $46  million  annually  on 
homeless  services.  These  monies 
are  distributed  through  a  myriad 
of  public  and  private  agencies.  In 
addition  to  that  $46  million,  we 
spend  $55  million  of  general 
fund  revenues  on  general  assis- 
tance welfare  payments. 

In  the  past  two  years  we  have 
constructed  2,100  units  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing, 
with  an  additional  1,100  units  on 
line.  This  week,  through  the 
Mayor's  Office  of  Housing,  with 
help  from  Senator  Dianne 
Feinstein  and  Congresswoman 
Nancy  Pelosi,  we  were  able  to 
secure  an  additional  $9.9  million 
in  assistance  for  the  homeless. 

Any  death  caused  by  home- 
lessness  is  too  many.  However, 
reported  street-deaths  for  the 
year  were  down  -  in  part,  ac- 
cording to  advocate  Paul  Bodin 
in  a  KCBS  interview  this  week, 
to  the  Matrix  program. 

Is  Matrix  purely  an  enforce- 
ment effort  designed  to  remove 
the  homeless  from  the  streets? 
No.  It  is  a  combination  of  en- 
forcement, social  and  mental 
health  outreach  that,  to  date,  has 
put  hundreds  more  people  into 
the  system  than  were  there  be- 
fore -  many  for  the  first  time. 
Most,  given  the  option  to  move 
or  be  cited,  receive  a  voucher  or, 
if  they  are  drunk,  they  may  be 
jailed  until  they  are  sober. 

Our  surveys  have  found  that 
60  percent  of  those  in  emergency 
shelters  already  have  received 
GA  benefits  that  should  to  go  to- 
ward housing.  By  their  own  ad- 
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Mapping  my  destiny 

Dana  Pemgan 


By  the  time  you  read  this  column,  I  will  be 
on  vacation. 
The  desk  at  which  I  am  now  sitting,  the 
computer  screen  on  which  these  words  seem  to 
magically  appear,  will  be  vacant.  There  will  be  no 
ringing  telephone  to  answer,  no  calender  of  ap- 
pointments to  juggle  and  no  deadlines  to  meet 

For  10  days,  I  will  slip  away  from  the  well-es- 
tablished routines  of  my  daily  life  and  do  pretty 
much  what  I  damn  well  please.  Excluding  a  three- 
day  surf  trip  south  of  Santa  Barbara  with  my 
friend,  Michael,  I  have  absolutely  nothing  planned. 

If  I  want  to  lie  in  bed  late  each  morning,  drink- 
ing coffee  and  reading  novels,  I  will  do  that.  If  I 
want  to  get  up  early  and  drive  to  some  scenic  spot 
to  watch  the  sun  come  up,  I  will  do  that.  If,  later  in 
the  day,  I  want  to  do  nothing  more  than  wander  the 
streets  or  prowl  the  park,  I  will  do  that. 

It  is  nice  -  and  even  necessary  -  to  get  away 
from  home  once  in  awhile.  But  I  find  that  I  also 
enjoy  vacations  like  this  one,  when  I  stick  pretty 
much  close  to  home. 

Before  I  can  relax  completely,  however,  certain 
conditions  must  be  met.  The  apartment  must  be  in 
order.  The  bills  must  be  paid.  The  clothes  must  be 
laundered.  The  car  must  be  up  to  date  with  its 
scheduled  maintenance. 

I  will  also,  no  doubt,  take  care  of  some  things 
I've  been  putting  off  -  writing  letters,  adjusting  the 
valves  on  my  motorcycle,  fixing  the  shower  cur- 
tain, etc. 

Getting  my  little  corner  of  the  world  in  order 
makes  me  feel  as  if  I  am  on  top  of  things.  It  gives 
me  the  comforting  illusion  that  I  am  in  complete 
control  of  my  destiny. 

While  I  know  that  this  is  not  entirely  true,  I  am 
still  able  to  enjoy  the  illusion.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
relatively  innocent  self-deception  I  permit  myself 
from  time  to  time. 

Another  one  is  believing  I  will  eventually  ac- 
complish everything  I  write  down  on  lists. 

When  the  present  is  in  order,  and  I  have  time  to 
consider  the  future  -  usually  a  couple  times  each 
year  - 1  draw  up  a  list  of  goals  I  would  like  to  ac- 
complish. 

Unlike  the  items  on  the  daily  lists  I  make  to 
keep  from  forgetting  something  I  need  to  do,  the 
items  on  these  lists  are  personal.  Common  themes, 


thinking  back  on  recent  lists,  include  health,  career 
and  love. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  have  appeared 
on  these  lists: 

1.  Write  best-selling  novel  that  becomes  instant 
classic.  Sell  movie  rights  for  outrageous  sum  to 
story-hungry  film  company  that  puts  together 
Academy  Award-winning  movie  starring  Matt 
Dillon  and  Jodie  Foster. 

2.  Fix  shower  curtain  to  keep  bathroom  floor 
from  flooding  each  morning. 

3.  Find  beautiful  and  intelligent  woman  with 
similar  interests  and  a  burning  desire  to  make  me 
the  happiest  man  on  earth.  Must  know  how  to 
cook  a  mean  lasagna  and  give  cats  pills. 

4.  Exercise  more.  Run  six  miles  a  day.  Play 
three  sets  of  tennis.  Stretch.  Meditate.  Jump  rope. 
Bicycle.  Leap  from  tall  buildings  with  a  single 
bound. 

5.  Pay  off  credit  cards.  Save  money.  Invest  in 
blue-chip  stocks  that  split  like  amoebas  and  pay 
huge  dividends.  Live  off  interest  in  beach  cabana 
in  Costa  Rica  until  best-selling  novel  is  complete. 

6.  Further  education  by  taking  night  classes. 
Get  degrees  in  medicine,  law  and  marine  biology. 

7.  Learn  to  improvise  jazz  on  several  instru- 
ments. Spend  weekend  nights  blowing  sax  in  some 
down-joint  with  other  musicians.  Cut  album  that 
becomes  soundtrack  for  Academy  Award-winning 
movie  of  best-selling  novel  starring  Matt  Dillon 
and  Jodie  Foster. 

8.  Go  to  Academy  Award-winning  movie  with 
beautiful  and  intelligent  woman  with  similar  inter- 
ests and  a  burning  desire  to  make  me  the  happiest 
man  on  earth. 

The  great  thing  about  making  these  lists  is 
this:  Once  they  have  been  written  down,  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  they  become  reality.  It  is  almost  as  if  they 
have  already  been  accomplished. 

That  being  so,  I  can  throw  the  surfboard  in  the 
car,  take  in  a  matinee  or  go  for  a  walk  in  the  park 
with  a  clear  conscience  -  knowing,  all  the  while, 
that  my  destiny  has  been  mapped  out 

Relieved  of  the  burden  of  my  ambitions,  I  can 
relax  and  enjoy  my  vacation. 
It  works  for  me. 


mission,  they  are  spending  the 
money  on  drugs  and  alcohol.  So 
we  are  paying  for  services  twice. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  are 
advocating  direct  payment  for 
the  single  room  occupancy  hotel 
rooms.  ($280  per  month),  so  the 
money  can  go  for  housing. 

Major  "category  one"  serious 
crimes  are  down  13  percent  this 
year  to  date,  while  the  average 
drop  over  the  last  three  months 
has  been  30  percent  per  month 
compared  to  the  same  time  last 
year.  Just  last  week  a  major  co- 
caine cartel,  working  out  of 
homeless  carts  in  Civic  Center 
Plaza  and  netting  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  annually, 
was  broken  up.  One  of  the  indi- 
viduals arrested  was  armed,  car- 
rying a  .38  revolver. 

The  homeless  deserve  help 
and  assistance.  We,  as  a  city, 
however,  cannot  do  it  alone.  We 


have  undergone  $515  million  in 
deficits  over  the  last  two  years. 
While  other  surrounding  coun- 
ties have  lowered  general  assis- 
tance payments  to  $299,  we  have 
remained  at  $345. 

To  stretch  GA  monies  for 
those  who  need  it,  we  have  insti- 
tuted electronic  fingerprinting  to 
eliminate  double-dipping  by  res- 
idents of  nearby  counties.  We 
have  instituted  a  15-day  residen- 
cy requirement  and  have  institut- 
ed progressive  sanctions  for 
those  found  guilty  of  fraud. 

We  need  help  from  the  state 
and  the  federal  government. 
Those  homeless  who  are  mental- 
ly ill  need  treatment  facilities. 
Those  substance  abusers  and  al- 
coholics who  desire  treatment 
must  have  it  made  available  to 
them. 

Women  on  the  streets  need  to 
know  of  the  St.  Paulus  Shelter. 


Food  Not  Bombs  needs  to  obtain 
the  necessary  permits  to  help  the 
hungry.  Homeless  advocates 
need  to  help  lobby  the  state  and 
the  federal  government  for  addi- 
tional revenues,  as  all  the  while 
we  assist  the  homeless,  enforce 
laws  where  they  are  being  violat- 
ed and  make  sure  that  our  parks, 
our  playground,  our  plaza,  our 
streets,  our  ATM  machines,  our 
alleys  and  our  sidewalks  are  for 
all  San  Franciscans. 


Recycling 

Continued  from  page  16 

important  that  an  item  contain 
less  toxins). 

Sixty-two  percent  of 
Richmond  respondents  felt  it 
was  very  important  that  pack- 
ages be  made  from  materials  that 
can  be  recycled,  56  percent  con- 
sidered it  very  important  that 
items  be  packaged  in  recycled 
material  and  35  percent  thought 
it  very  important  that  items  be 
made  from  recycled  materials. 

The  majority  of  residents  (64 
percent)  have  done  nothing  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  literature 
they  have  thrown  away  in  the 
last  six  months.  Ten  percent  say 


they  are  trying  to  recycle  more  to 
reduce  waste,  while  4  percent  are 
now  buying  in  bulk  and  6  per- 
cent are  reusing  containers  and 
bags  to  cut  down  on  garbage. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of 
Richmond  parents  with  school- 
age  children  have  seen  material 
on  recycling  that  their  children 
have  brought  home  from  school, 
and  almost  two-thirds  (62  per- 
cent) have  heard  their  children 
talk  about  recycling  at  home. 

As  a  follow-up  to  the  market 
research  study,  the  SF  Recycling 
Program  will  be  conducting  an 
intensive  outreach  campaign  in 
selected  neighborhoods  (includ- 
ing the  Richmond)  to  increase 
participation  in  curbside  and 
apartment  recycling. 
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January  Calendar  of  Events 
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Film  Release:  "Faraway,  So 
Close,"  Wim  Wender's  suspense- 
ful  sequel  to  "Wings  of  Desire," 
now  playing  at  the  Bridge 
Theater,  3010  Geary  Blvd. 

Women's  Support  Group: 

Explore  issues  and  conflicts, 
Thursdays,  7-9  p.m.,  Bay  Area 
Psychotherapy  Services,  340 
Spruce  Sl,  563^342. 

Free  Typing  Class:  Career 
Resources  Development  Center 
is  offering  free  typing  classes, 
Monday  through  Friday,  from 
10-11  a.m.,  at  655  Geary  St.  Call 
775-8880  to  register. 

Free  Poetry  Workshops: 
Conducted  by  Sally  Saunders, 
Wednesday,  Jan.  5,  5-6:30  p.m., 
Western  Addition  Library,  1550 
Scott  Sl  at  Geary  Boulevard. 

Parenting  Class:  Parents, 
grandparents  and  anyone  in  the 
community  wanting  to  learn  ef- 
fective parenting  techniques  are 
invited  to  attend,  Wednesday, 
Jan.  5,  7-9  p.m.,  at  the  Kittredge 
School,  2355  Lake  St.  (at  25th 
Avenue).  Classes  also  to  be 
scheduled  on  Feb.  2,  563-4342. 

Irish  Theater:  The  newly 
formed  Fifth  Province  Theater 
Company  presents  "Sheela-Na- 
Gig,"  a  dramatic  portrayal  of  five 
women  from  Irish  literature, 
Thursdays  through  Saturdays, 
Jan.  6  to  29,  8:30  p.m.  at  The 
Marsh,  1062  Valencia  St.  Tickets 
are  $8  to  $12,  641-0235. 

Beach  Party  Campfire:  Join  a 
ranger  for  an  hour-long  program 
to  enjoy  the  beach,  waves  and 
night,  Friday,  Jan.  7,  5:30-6:30 
p.m.  Meet  a  ranger  on  the  beach 
at  Lincoln  Way  and  the  Great 
Highway,  556-8371. 

Senior  Center  Dances:  The 
Friday  Night  ballroom  dances  re- 
sume Friday,  Jan.  7,  6:30-9:15 
p.m.  Golden  Gate  Park  Senior 
Center,  37th  Avenue  at  Fulton 
Street,  666-7015. 


I/. 


The  paintings  of  dancer  Kyra  Nijinsky  Markevitch,  daughter 
of  ballet  immortal  Vaslov  Nijinsky,  are  on  display  until 
March  6  at  the  Craft  ft  Folk  Art  Museum,  Fort  Mason. 

unteering  on  Saturday,  Jan.  8     taking    behavior,  Tuesday 


8-15 


Richmond  District  Clean-up: 

Help  clean  the  Richmond  by  vol- 


from  8:30  a.m.-2  p.m.,  at  George 
Washington  High  School,  30th 
Avenue  and  Anza  Street.  Call 
752-7618  for  more  details. 

UCSF  Visually  Impaired 
Forum:  Designed  to  help  the  vi- 
sually impaired  cope  with  the 
problems  that  arise  day  to  day, 
Jan.  8,  from  11  a.m.-l  p.m.,  in 
the  main  foyer  of  the  UCSF 
Ambulatory  Care  Center,  400 
Parnassus  Ave.,  626-5313. 

Sculpture  Workshop:  Create 
fanciful  wooden  sculptures  by 
hot-gluing  odd-shaped  pieces  of 
wood,  for  children  under  8  with 
adult,  Jan.  8  sign-up  at  12:30 
p.m.,  The  Randall  Museum,  199 
Museum  Way,  554-9600. 

Presidio  Bike  Tours:  The  SF 

Bike  Coalition  leads  tours  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Presidio  on  two 
Sundays,  Jan.  9  and  Feb.  6,  1-4 
p.m.  Meet  at  the  shore  of 
Mountain  Lake  (near  Funston 
Avenue  and  Lake  Street)  at  1 
p.m.  Call  751 -BIKE  for  details. 

Health  Care  Forum:  Sponsored 
by  the  Richmond  District 
Democratic  Club,  Monday,  Jan. 
10  at  7:30  p.m.,  Christ  Lutheran 
Church,  20th  Avenue  and 
Quintara  Street.  Call  John  at 
641-7563. 

Living  With  a  Preteen 
Workshop:  Discussions  on  sep- 
arations, peer  relationships,  risk- 


PREVENT 
COUCH  POTATOES 
WHILE  THEY'RE  STILL 
SMALL  FRIES. 


Start  encouraging  good  habits  now  like  exercise  and  a  low-fat  diet 
You  could  save  wear  and  tear  on  your  child's  heart  And  on  your  chair. 
You  can  help  prevent  heart  disease  and  stroke.  We  can  tell 
you  how.  Call  1-800-AHA-USA1. 

American  Heart  Association  ^ 

Th.s  space  piovioeo  as  a  puDiic  service      '993  American  Mean  Association 


evenings,  Jan.  11  to  March  1,  7- 
8:30  p.m.,  at  Parents  Place,  3272 
California  St..  563-1041. 

Free  Poetry  Workshops: 
Conducted  by  Sally  Saunders, 
Wednesday,  Jan.  12  from  5-6:30 
p.m.,  Western  Addition  Library, 
1550  Scott  St.  at  Geary 
Boulevard. 

Psychic  Healing  Fair:  Free, 
Saturday,  Jan.  15,  1-3  p.m.  at 
Fort  Mason,  Bldg.  C.  Call  346- 
7906  for  more  information. 


16-22 


African  Slide  Lecture: 
Conducted  by  Louis  Lake  Bryant 
on  Ancient  Ethiopia  and  Sudan, 
Sunday,  Jan.  16,  2  p.m.,  USF 
Harney  Science  Center,  Room 
232,  Golden  Gate  Avenue  at 
Chabot  Terrace,  (510)  232-1330. 

Anger  and  Conflict  Class:  Free 
eight-week  course  on  expressing 
anger,  handling  emerging  feel- 
ings, Tuesday,  Jan.  18, 6:30  p.m., 
Everett  Middle  School,  450 
Church  Sl  Call  Genevieve  Howe 
at  585-5150  for  details. 

Community/Police  Forum: 

Meet  the  new  Richmond  District 
police  captain,  Peter  Otten,  and 
hear  vehicle  safety  specialist 
Kevin  Kelly  on  protecting  your 
car  and  yourself.  Tuesday,  Jan. 
18,  7  p.m.,  Community  Meeting 
Room  behind  the  Richmond 


Police  Station  at  461  Sixth  Ave. 
Free  parking  available.  Call  Pam 
Matsuda  at  SAFE,  553-1984,  or 
Officer  Jill  Connolly,  553-1385 
for  more  information. 

Green  Party  Meeting:  The 
Sunset-Richmond  Greens  will 
meet  to  discuss  ongoing  activi- 
ties and  to  develop  strategies  for 
1994,  Wednesday,  Jan.  19,  7 
p.m.,  Seventh  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  1329  Seventh 
Ave.,  221-2477. 

Slide  Lecture:  "Kamakura: 
Illustrated  Tale  Literature  II: 
Introduction  to  Zen  Buddhism," 
Friday,  Jan.  21,  10  a.m-noon, 
Trustees'  Auditorium  of  the 
Asian  Art  Museum,  Golden  Gate 
Park,  387-5675. 

Psychic  Healing  Fair:  Free, 
Saturday,  Jan.  22,  2-4  p.m.  at 
Noe  Valley  Ministry,  1021 
Sanchez  St.,  346-7906. 

China  Beach  History:  Learn 
about  this  sheltered  beach  and 
how  it  got  its  name,  Saturday, 
Jan.  22,  at  2:30  p.m.,  meet 
ranger  Marcus  Combs  in  the  pic- 
nic grounds  of  China  Beach,  lo- 
cated in  the  Seacliff  neighbor- 
hood, call  556-8371  for  details. 

Chinese     Lion  Dancers: 

Scheduled  for  this  New  Year  cel- 
ebration, Saturday,  Jan.  22  at  4 
p.m.,  Richmond  Branch  Library, 
351  Ninth  Ave.  (between  Geary 
Boulevard  and  Clement  Street), 
666-7165. 

23-Feb.  1 

Healing  Wounds  Classes:  Free 
eight-week  course  covering 
shame,  the  roots  of  excessive 
shame,  Monday,  Jan.  24  at  6:30 


p.m.,  Everett  Middle  School,  450 
Church  St.  Call  Genevieve 
Howe  at  585-5212. 

Choir  Boys  and  Bellringers: 

The  Golden  Gate  Boys  Choir 
and  Bellringers  is  now  accepting 
new  members,  Mondays,  Jan.  24 
and  31,  both  from  4:30-6:30 
p.m.,  Sl  Mary's  Cathedral,  1111 
Gough  Sl  (at  Geary  Boulevard), 
431-1137. 

UCSF  Meeting:  UCSF/Mount 
Zion  will  hold  its  regular  month- 
ly community  meeting  to  discuss 
any  issues  of  concern,  Tuesday, 
Jan.  25  at  7  p.m.,  UCSF/Mount 
Zion's  Herbst  Hall,  1600 
Divisadero  St.,  476-3206. 

Tax  Lecture:  Leona  Lau  will 
lecture  on  how  taxpayers  can 
minimize  the  tax  sting  by  learn- 
ing about  the  new  1993  tax  act, 
Wednesday,  Jan.  26,  noon-1 
p.m.,  in  the  Health  Sciences 
West  Building,  room  300,  513 
Parnassus  Ave.,  476-4394. 

Financial  Advisement:  "How  to 
be  Rich  on  Any  Income,"  with 
Eric  TVson,  Wednesday,  Jan.  26 
at  7  p.m.  at  the  Learning  Annex, 
call  788-5500. 

Insurance  Lecture:  Long  term 
care  insurance  series,  sponsored 
by  UCSF  Mount  Zion  Care 
Account  Program,  Thursday, 
Jan.  27,  from  2-4  p.m.,  at 
Lakeside  Presbyterian  Church  on 
19th  Avenue,  750-4125. 

Mount  Zion  Dinner  Fund-rais- 
ing: The  Mount  Zion  Institute  on 
Aging  Associates'  11th  annual 
Dinner  ala  Heart  fund-raiser, 
Tuesday,  Feb.  1,  7  p.m.  Call  750- 
4120  for  reservations  and  choose 
one  of  80  Bay  Area  restaurants 
of  your  choice. 


Expand  Yourself  Beyond  Your  Limitations 
Join  Us  With 

•  Increase  Awareness  and  Inner  Peace 

•  Relax  and  Rejuvenate 

•  Free  the  Body,  Mind  and  Soul 

•  Balance  the  Emotions 

•  Align  the  Spinal  Posture 

•  Advance  Abilities  to  Lcam,  Create  and  Heal 

For  More  Information  About  Ongoing  Classes  Please  Call: 

osi  neRsn  750-0576 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CAMERA  CLUB 

Camera    Enthusiasts!  The 

Photochrome  Club  of  SF  seeks 
new  members,  35-mm  color 
slides,  field  trips,  competitions, 
photojournalism,  landscape, 
modern,  $20/year,  friendly, 
social  setting,  285-4535. 

HAULING 

Anything,  anywhere,  anytime, 

cleaning,  basement,  backyard 
work,  small  demolition,  Interior 
painting,  large  truck,  pick  up.  Call 
Joe  at  285-2049. 

HEALTH 
Recovery  Tape  Lines:  Free. 
Recovery  tape  lines:  support  mes- 
sages for  recovering  addicts. 
Two  lines,  two  messages.  Call 
751-5390  and  751-0241  day/ 
night 


JOB  ANNOUNCEMENT 

P/T    Maintenance  Person, 

evening  hours.  Responsible  for 
general  maintenance  of  fitness 
facility  at  local  YMCA.  Experience 
In  minor  repair  work  a  plus. 
Applications  available  at  360  18th 
Avenue. 

PAINTING 

Fine  paint  work,  Interior,  exterior, 
properly  prepared  surface,  plaster 
repairs.  Free  estimates.  Julian,  1- 
800-289-2572  or  647-5466. 

PIANO  LESSONS 

Beginners  -  start  learning  basics 
In  order  to  play  songs  you  like: 
classical,  popular,  or  even  rock. 
Patient  teacher.  Michelle  415-387- 
1064. 

Piano  Lessons  -  I  enjoy  teaching 
all  ages  classical  and  contempo- 


rary music.  Master  of  Music 
Degree.  In  Richmond  District.  28 
years  of  experience.  Call  75 1  - 
8231. 

PRESCHOOL 

IDC's  Preschool  has  openings  for 
children  2.9-5  years  In  full  or  half 
day  program.  Low  ratios,  develop- 
mental philosophy,  great  teachers 
&  satisfied  families.  1050  Kirkham 
at  1 5th  Ave.  664-3005. 

SHARED  HOUSING 
Seeking  renters  or  housing 
providers  for  nonprofit  senior  orga- 
nization. Rent  or  exchange  ser- 
vices. Call  SF  HomeShare  759- 
3760. 

WORK  WANTED 

Housecleanlng  Services  -  excel- 
lent references,  $9  hr.  Call  Elena 
at  751-8736. 


Send  us  your  classified  or  business  service  listing. 

Private  party  classified  ads,  up  to  25  words,  cost  $5  per  monthly  listing.  Business 
ads,  up  to  25  words,  cost  $15  per  month.  Double  rates  for  double  space.  All  ads 
must  be  pre-paid  and  mailed  to  the  Review  office  by  the  24th  of  the  month.  Mail  to: 
The  Richmond  ReView,  P.  O.  Box  590596,  S.  E,  CA  94159 
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Blvd.  clean  up 

Continued  from  page  1 

of  trash,  two  truckloads  of  cut-back 
vegetation  and  24  shopping  carts  from 
the  one-block  area. 

'Tin  going  to  do  in  the  future  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  correct  the  prob- 
lem," he  added. 

Coates  explained  that  the  fulJ-time 
gardener  for  the  boulevard  was  re- 
moved to  Golden  Gate  Park,  and  now 
five  section  supervisors  and  their  con- 
tingent of  gardeners  handle  one  block 
each  of  the  five-block-long  stretch  from 
Fulton  Street  north  to  Lake  Street. 

Coates  said  the  other  supervisors  re- 
sponsible for  Park  Presidio  Boulevard 
are  prepared  to  take  action  if  the  dis- 
placed homeless  from  the  300  block 
move  into  their  jurisdiction. 

Gardener  Curtis  Branch  said  the 
crew,  which  wore  protective  clothing 


PtxXor  Pail  Kaufctavta 

Chairs  bear  mute  witness  to  the 
homeless  encampment  on  blvd. 

and  masks  during  the  operation,  found 
needles  and  human  feces.  He  wondered 
how  the  area  could  degenerate  into  its 
current  situation  without  the  residents 
who  lived  across  the  street  from  the 
tree-lined  traffic  artery  complaining 
about  the  situation. 

"You  would  figure  the  neighbors 
would  see  something  or  do  something," 
Branch  said. 

-  Paul  Kozakiewicz 
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Park  bison 

^  I    Continued  from  page  1 

lation  of  buffalo  and  only  500  were  left 
alive  in  North  America.  San  Francisco 
started  a  breeding  program  and  soon  real- 
ized that  the  beasts  were  good  for  public 
relations  and  tourism. 

Since  the  early  days,  the  buffalo  have 
lived  in  various  parts  of  the  park.  Their 
current  paddock  was  once  the  "bachelor's 
pad"  for  rowdy  young  males,  but  due  to 
reductions  in  space,  it  is  now  home  for  the 
entire  herd  of  13  bison. 

Because  the  herd  can  grow  too  large  for 
the  enclosure,  animals  sometimes  need  to 
be  sold.  The  last  group  was  sold  in  1991 
for  $200  a  head  to  a  private  wild  animal 
collector  with  the  understanding  that  the 
bison  would  not  become  trophies  for  a 
hunting  preserve  or  slaughtered  and  served 
up  as  buffalo  burgers. 

Rowdy  males  can  sometimes  be  a  prob- 
lem in  such  a  confined  area.  In  the  past, 
young  males  gored  each  other  during  the 
rutting  season.  The  problem  bison  were  re- 
moved and  only  one  male,  King  Lear,  re- 
mains. Though  he  is  the  dominant  bull, 
Lear  cannot  reproduce  because  of  an  epi- 
didymectomy  (a  buffalo  vasectomy)  by  the 
City  veterinarian,  Freeland  Dunker. 

"Now,  basically,  he's  shooting  blanks," 
Dunker  said.  When  the  herd  needs  repopu- 
lating,  another  bull  will  be  used  to  mate 
with  females. 

The  SF  Recreation  and  Park  Depart- 
ment and  the  San  Francisco  Zoo  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  herd,  and  a  group  of  con- 
cerned volunteers,  led  by  Philip  Carlton, 
Roberta  Clifford,  and  Dr.  Shellie 
Fernandez  formed  the  Watchbison 
Committee  to  safeguard  the  herd  against 
mismanagement 

Philip  Carlton,  known  as  "Buffalo  Phil" 
to  his  friends,  devotes  much  of  his  time 
and  energy  to  improving  life  for  the  cap- 
tive beasts. 

Carlton,  a  professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  San  Francisco,  battled  and 
won  against  the  zoo  in  a  dispute  over  the 
care  and  policies  regarding  the  disbanding 
of  the  herd.  In  order  to  benefit  the  bison, 
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'Buffalo  Phil'  Carlton  of  the 
Watchbison  Committee  in  GO  Park. 

Carlton  has  collected  480  signatures  to 
stop  buffalo  from  being  shipped  away  to 
the  Detroit  Zoo,  shoveled  dung  to  improve 
the  bisons'  living  quarters  and  organized 
work  days  for  volunteers  to  clean  the  area 
surrounding  the  paddock. 

Carlton  hopes  to  convince  the  SF  Zoo  to 
allow  his  committee  to  organize  regular 
volunteer  work  days.  Zoo  officials,  accord- 
ing to  Carlton,  have  been  "dragging  their 
feet"  with  regard  to  his  attempts. 

"We  hope  we  do  not  have  to  start  a  peti- 
tion or  take  other  actions.  We  can't  under- 
stand the  lack  of  cooperation  coming  from 
the  zoo,"  he  said.  The  volunteer  days  have 
been  successful  in  upgrading  the  facilities, 
and  Carlton  wonders  why  the  zoo  would 
pass  up  the  opportunity  for  volunteers  to 
help  with  everything  from  picking  up  litter 
to  clearing  service  roads. 

The  Watchbison  Committee  also  hopes 
to  encourage  the  police  department  to  for- 
mulate a  plan  of  action  in  case  the  bison 
escape  their  enclosure.  If  free,  the  300- 
pound  beasts  could  possibly  cause  serious 
damage.  In  the  1930s,  25  buffalo  stamped- 
ed through  the  Richmond  and  Sunset  dis- 
tricts, and  in  1976,  pranksters  cut  the 
fences  and  a  few  buffalo  needed  to  be 
rounded  up. 

Recently,  the  committee  was  encour- 
aged by  the  prospect  of  receiving  part  of 
the  $78  million  bond  measure  approved  in 
1992  for  improvements  to  Golden  Gate 
Park,  which  includes  upgrades  to  the  bison 
paddock. 

For  more  information  regarding  the 
Watchbison  Committee  and  the  next  vol- 
unteer work  day  (scheduled  for  January), 
call  681-3841. 


First  Republic ... 
For  Good,  Competitive 
Rates  Every  Day! 

We're  California's  largest  Thrift  &  Loan, 
offering  you: 

y Every  day  competitive  rates  on 
CD's  &  NO  FEE  passbook  accounts 

S Exceptional  capital  strength  &  reliability 

S EPIC  insurance  to  $100, 000  on  all  accounts 

y  FREE  save-by-mail 

Stop  By  Our  Convenient  Geary  Boulevard 
Office  and  Talk  to  Anna  Hui-Hirano  and 
Robert  Poliszuk  About  Your  Banking  Needs! 
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